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“Mother and Daddy are near and the telephone is always close 


by. It doesn’t go to sleep. All through the night it stands guard 


over you and millions of other little girls and boys.” 


Eacu nicut about 11,000,000 telephone calls are made over 
the Bell System. Many are caused by sudden, urgent needs. 


Great in its every-day values, the telephone becomes price- 
less in emergencies. The constant aim of the Bell System is to 
give you, at all times, the best and the most telephone service 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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With many members of 
The American Forestry 
Association planning to at- 
tend its 63rd Annual 
Meeting at Old Point 
Comfort, in Virginia, early 
in May, the story of the 
Colonial National Histori- 
cal Park, which will be 
featured in the May issue, 
should be of particular in- 
terest. The author, Wal- 
ter S. Flickinger, archaeol- 
ogist in the Park, will 
deal with the history and 
the restoration of this 
picturesque old region. 


The issue will also bring 
one of the most unusual 
pictorial stories of the 
year—‘“Why Wood is 
Beautiful,’ by George 
Lamb. Here is something 
truly outstanding. You 
will not want to miss it. 


And then, in complete 
harmony with the season, 
will be “Bigleaf Mag- 
nolia,” by Charles E. Ray- 
nal—a study of this most 
treasured of flowering 
trees. Also there will be 
“Where Conservation is 
Commonplace,” by Albert 
A. Richards, and a con- 
tinuation of “Historie 
Lumber Towns” by Stew- 
art H. Holbrook. 
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6. W. Minier 
dent, The America 
Association, 


n Forestry 
1886-1887 


Presi 


@ Hon. George W. Minier, of Illinois, followed Judge 
Warren Higley, of Cincinnati, as President of the 
American Forestry Association. He was elected at the 
Fifth Annual Meeting held at Denver, Colorado, on 
September 16, 1886. At that time, the efforts of the 
Association were directed to building up an informed 
public opinion in order to secure much needed legisla- 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Minier was born at Ulster, in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, October 8, 1813. He was educated in the 
common schools and in famous old Athens Academy. 
Going to Illinois in 1837, he actively engaged in educa- 
tional work and preaching. For over fifty years, he 
was intensely interested in farming and agriculture and 
on one oceasion emphatically declared horticulture to 
be “the religion of agriculture.” He located and platted 
a village in Illinois, later named Minier in his honor. 
A strong advocate of tree planting, he reserved a block 
for a park, which he personally set out in trees. In 
1839 he surveyed a portion of the Illinois River and 
secured by quadrant the altitude of famous “Starved 
Rock”—found to be ninety-six feet. 

He was a warm personal friend cf Abraham Lincoln, 
was conscientiously opposed to human slavery and an 
early and outspoken abolitionist; and, an ardent advo- 
cate of peace in America, he urged the removal of the 
causes and abolishment of the customs of war and 
preached living conditions designed to establish the 
principles of peace. 

A charter member of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and its President in 1886 and 1887, at the advanced 


tion by the States and the National Congress to pro- 
mote tree planting and to provide better protection of 


the forest resources of the country. 


President. 
1902, he was 


denomination. 


age of eighty-seven he was still an Honorary Viee- 
When he died in Chicago, on February 18, 


oldest minister in the Christian 
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FE you had about a million yards of 
earth to move . . . islands to build 
... diversion canals and ditches to 
dig and clean . . . dikes and roads to 
make for a water fowl refuge . . . 
what would you use for power? 
“Caterpillar” Diesel! ... For 


This is the Ruth Dredger powered by a 
a Diese! D4400 Engine at the Sacra- 
; © Migratory Water Fowl Refuge. It is clean- 
"9 and digging ditches and diversion canals — 
one mile long, five feet deep, eight-foot bottom. 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


> 


A "Caterpillar"' Diesel D13000 Engine drives this K-40 Link-Belt Dragline. It is digging 
ditches and building islands (100 feet x 400 feet) in the 11 ponds at the Sacramento Mi- 
gratory Water Fowl! Refuge. There are eight sizes of "'Caterpillar'’ Diesel Engines — 44 
to 160 maximum horsepower; and eight generator-set sizes — 20 to 80 kw. on continuous load. 


“Caterpillar” track-type ‘Tractors 
and Auto Patrols have already 
proven, on hundreds of projects, 
that this power has the dependa- 
bility to handle a million-yard job! 

And so, into the Sacramento Mi- 
gratory Water Fowl! Refuge went 
a K-40 Link-Belt Dragline driven 
by a “Caterpillar” Diesel D13000 
Engine . . . an H-U Ruth Dredger 
with a “Caterpillar” Diesel D4400 
Engine . . . a “Caterpillar” Elevat- 
ing Grader ... and a “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractor. 


Here are engines built for thou- 
sands of hours of brutal work . . . 
for digging, lifting, and moving 
punishing loads. Here, as the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey knows, 
is the power that gives conservation 
a break . . . power that gets jobs 
done quickly, done thoroughly . . . 
and saves money that will go into 
more projects for preserving our 
forests and fowl! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL POWER 


DIESEL ENGINES * TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS * ROAD MACHINERY 
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THE FORESTS TO THE RESCUE 


IDLE ACRES, bare and eroding, can only be protected from damage by planting trees and shrubs. Talk 





of “Rescuing our Forests” is not to the point, at all! “Rescue our Idle Land” should be the plea—and 
the Forest is the rescuer. Federal and State governments have joined with private people in every walk 


of life in the great movement. 


The Most Complete 


Nursery Catalog 
We Ever Saw! 


An amateur can, after reading 
it through, qualify (as to theory) 
as a gardener, and forester. It’s 
practical, too. 


Large pages (52) and 100 
photographs, in black and color, 
complete accurate descriptions 
that tell the whole story. No 
book published covers all the 
points described! Each tree and 
shrub: how hardy, (map)? 
Color? When? How large? 
What soil? Many charts, tables, 
etc. As many words as a 200- 
page novel. 


Yet, of course, we are in busi- 
ness and quote prices—low ones; 
we want to stay in business, so 
the quality is good. Many sizes 
of each plant; small for econ- 
omy, large for quick effects. 


Altogether, we suggest you 
write for a copy. The usual 
charge is 50 cents a book, but 
one copy sent free if you write 
now and mention AMERICAN 
FORESTS. Ask for the 1938 
Short Guide. 





We suggest that there are also Practical Opportunities for a Profit. 


Why Wait Years for Results? 


The ordinary private planter is often disappointed, after planting tiny 
evergreen seedlings, by the long years of waiting before they are large enough 
to make a showing. We have a large assortment of trees, five to ten years old, 
at Surprisingly Low Prices! Ready now to grow a foot a year. 

Scotch Pine—12 to 20 inch, XX at $95 per thousand. 

Norway Spruce—8 to 14 inch, XX at $110 per thousand. 

Douglas Fir—8 to 15 inch, XX at $110 per thousand. 


May be sold in 10 years for Xmas Trees; in 20 years for Pulpwood or left 
to make timber. They will, if you wish, at least pay taxes and interest on 


idle land! 
Profits Without Lifting a Hand! 


The evergreens named above require no annual labor bill—plant ‘em and 
leave "em. There are other ways of obtaining even greater profits from idle 
land without large investment. 


Grafted Nut Trees, set 12 to the acre, will produce in ten years an an- 
nual crop worth about $3 per tree, after subtracting cost of gathering and mar- 
keting. This will rise to $10 per tree in a few more years. Plant a thousand 
trees and figure it out! 


Thomas Black Walnut—3 to 4 feet, $17.50 per dozen. 


New Hybrid Blueberries—The new huge hybrid Blueberries, in a 
woodsy hillside, will yield at the present market price out of all expectancy! 


(A few of the newly developed hybrid nut trees or Blueberry grafted plants 
will at least provide food for your table and beauty for your land. A larger 
planting will yield a living!) 


Landscape Beauty Without Labor! 


Acres of beautiful, rolling shrubbery are possible on a basis of absolutely 
no cultivation whatsoever, yet to look as neat as millions could make it! Our 
native Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel provide beautiful evergreen leaves 
and two months of gorgeous flowers—yet low cost :—(12 to 15 inch, with earth). 


Rhododendron Maximum 25 for $7; 1,000 for $170. 
or Mountain Laurel Showy clumps in 4 years! 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church Street 


Established 
in 1878 


New York City 
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Courtesy Virginia Conservation Commission 


Formal gardens of the restored palace of the Royal Governors 
at Colonial Williamsburg 


HISTORY, romance, nature, these make Virginia one 
of the most appealing states in the country. And no 
small part of each is locked up in the so-ealled tide- 
water region where the James, York and Rappahannock 
Rivers empty into Chesapeake Bay, and where The 
American Forestry Association will hold its 63rd An- 
nual Meeting on May 5, 6 and 7. 

Williamsburg, Yorktown, Jamestown, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Dismal Swamp, these are names, among others of 
the region, around which the early history of the na- 
tion was written, and over which romanticists have 
dreamed for several centuries. And nature, ever pres- 
ent, has rooted and sustained them all. 

Thus in holding its meeting at Old Point Comfort the 
Association is not only inviting its members and others 
to participate in discussion of vital and timely forest 
and conservation subjects, but is making it possible for 
them to see and enjoy one of the most beautiful and 
interesting regions in America. Special arrangements 
have been made for tours of Williamsburg and York- 
town, under the guidance of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park and the Colonial Williamsburg Restoration. 


Similar excursions have been planned for Dismal 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


By recent action of the Board of Directors, resolutions to be considered at the Annual Meeting of The American For- 

estry Association should be sent to the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, at Association Headquarters, 919 Sev- 

enteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., not later than four weeks before the date of the meeting. Otherwise 
the Resolutions Committee is not required to consider them. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
TO BE SCENE OF 
ANNUAL MEETING 


One of the Most Beautiful and Historic 
Regions of America — Old Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, Dismal Swamp — to Share the 
Spotlight with Currently Significant Con- 
servation Subjects of Pulpwood Develop- 
ment in the South and Public Regulation 
of Private Forests at 63rd Annual Confer- 
ence of The American Forestry Association 


Swamp, and for a visit to a modern pulp and paper 
plant, along with planing and sawmills, at Franklin—a 
touch of the vitally new South, in the seat of the old. 

With the picturesque Chamberlin Hotel, facing Chesa- 
peake Bay and Hampton Roads, as headquarters, the 
meeting will get under way on Thursday morning, May 
5, featuring addresses and an open panel discussion on 
the currently significant subjects of pulpwood develop- 
ment in the South and public regulation of private for- 
The nation’s leading authorities on the 
subjects, representing both publie and private interests, 
will take part in this important conference. There will 
also be opportunity on this day to enjoy the various 
recreational facilities of the Hotel—golf and swimming 
—and to visit Fortress Monroe and the famous Mar- 
iner’s Museum at Newport News. In the evening dis- 
tinguished speakers will address the annual Association 
Banquet. On the program will be musie by the famous 
Hampton choir. 

Friday, May 6, will be devoted to a field trip to 
Colonial Williamsburg and Yorktown under the gui- 
dance of the Colonial National Historical Park and the 
Colonial Williamsburg Restoration. At Williamsburg 
the conference will be served an outdoor luncheon on 
the campus of old William and Mary College. The 
history and restoration of the first capital of the United 
States, and that of Yorktown, scene of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis to General George Washington, will be 
interestingly explained by staff members of the organi- 
zations concerned. In the evening, at the hotel, an 
unusual motion picture program has been arranged, 
featuring the film “Men and Trees.” 

On Saturday, May 7, the conference will visit the 
forest operation of the Chesapeake and Camp Mantv- 
facturing Companies, at Franklin, inspecting a modern 
pulp and paper plant, as well as planing and sawmills. 
In the afternoon, following an outdoor luncheon, the 
party will enter Dismal Swamp, going to Drummond 
Lake by means of a logging (Continuing on page 185) 
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For the present generation with its soft and ordered ways, Stewart Holbrook’s series 
of articles, “Historic Lumber Towns,” the third of which appears in this issue, provide 
a colorful insight into lumber days when rugged individualism was at its height. Each 
article is a high-light in a coast to coast panorama of timber harvesting unequalled any- 
where else in the country. Those who desire to fill in the gaps between Bangor, Maine, 
and Grays Harbor, Washington, may now find the filling in a book, “HOLY OLD 
MACKINAW, A Natural History of the American Lumberjack,” just published by the 
Maemillan Company. The author is none other than Stewart Holbrook himself. 

In both his book and articles, Mr. Holbrook deals mainly with men—not forgetting 
women of a kind—and their exploits in hewing a westward swath through 3,000 miles of 
forest. The drama of their lives, sometimes going to shocking extremes in its primitive- 
ness, their physical stamina and individual feats with bare hands, calked shoes and steel 
axes are all there. 

But what about the trees they ripped from virgin soils, the logs they sent into 
whining sawmills? What was the sum total of the labor performed in that wild, ax- 
swinging march across the continent? This is one of those intangibles, history can never 
fairly appraise or record. 

A glimmering of the task done, however, is to be had from recent statistics com- 
piled by Messrs. Reynolds and Pierson of the United States Forest Service. They 
estimate that during the 135 years from 1800-1935 the aggregate cut of lumber was 
2,200,000,000,000 board feet. A dazzling, incomprehensible figure. Translated into terms 
of concrete things, it means 120,000,000 frame houses—a house for almost every man, 
woman and child now living in the United States—or a four-foot boardwalk on which 
they could walk from the earth to the sun. If all this sawed wood had been laid in a 
solid pile, it would form a monument one mile square and one mile high, beside which 
the Pyramids would be mere ant hills. 

But there is no standing monument to the toil of the American lumberjack. Some 
visualize it in the footprints of calked boots across the land; others in the living sap 
that courses through the veins of 130,000,000 people. Destroyer of a great heritage, the 


lumberjack was, to be sure, but by the same token, he was builder of a great nation. 
* * * 7 7 








Forest history, like the sea, casts up strange bits of driftwood. From a musty file 
comes this amusing record of days back in the early part of the century when the old 
forest reserves of the West were transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture. After the transfer had been made and the reserves given 
their new name of National Forests, orders began going out thick and fast from the 
Forest Service in Washington to the old General Land Office supervisors in the West 
instructing them to get busy and do something to guard the public resources under 
their care. 

Among the orders was one commanding them to take prompt and specific measures 
against any outbreaks of insects and vermin. Upon receipt of this order, a certain 
supervisor—now deceased—in Utah, decided the time had come to put his rangers to 
work. He, therefore, laboriously wrote out the following instructions to them: 

“Tt shall be a part of your duty to climb each and every pine tree in the reserve, 
and make a close inspection of the insect infestation, if any, created by worms in the 
cones. Also to report the number of worms at work in the reserve, as well as the 
number killed by you each day. 

“Tt shall be your duty to inspect each and every head of cattle and horses in the 
reserve at least once a week, making a report of all contagious diseases and of the 
number of ticks found on any and all the animals within the limits of the reserve. It 
shall be a further part of your duty to kill all rattlesnakes, vermin, and anything of a 
dangerous or pestiferous nature, within the limits of the reserve and to report the 
number of snake eggs laid in your district each week, and the number destroyed by 
you on your rounds.” 


In due course, he received the rangers’ reports, each identically worded—“T resign.” 
t=) . Pe 


One Ack. 


Editor. 








Nearly thirty miles of paved highway are concealed in this 
picture of Yosemite Valley—part of the 100,000 miles of 
roads in California over which the motorist may enjoy some 
of the most beautiful scenery in the world. Only a few 
remote areas remain in the State that are inaccessible to 
the automobile, and these are now threatened by the road- 
builders. Why, the author asks, should these scattered 
areas not be maintained in their present wild state for 
the enjoyment of true wilderness lovers? 


Photograph by Ansel Adams 
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ROADS RUNNING WILD 


By NORMAN B. LIVERMORE, JR. 


THE days of Daniel Boone, Lewis and Clark, Kit 
Carson and other wilderness trail blazers are long past. 
Our western frontier is a matter of history. Wild 
range lands, once the home of the cowboy, have yielded 
to the fence and plow. And now the. back country 
packer is doomed. He still owns his outfit and roams 
the wilderness trails with his favorite string of pack 
mules. But the overwhelming army of autoists is 
steadily encroaching on his domain, and his back coun- 
try wilderness areas are yielding to roads running wild. 

The typical California packer is one of our few 
remaining picturesque individuals. He is half-way 
between the old-time cowboy and the modern “dude 
wrangler” of Wyoming and Montana. He owns his 
own outfit, but conforms to no known business methods. 
He spends the summer and fall working harder than his 
own mules. In winter, he lives idly on his summer 
earnings, bothering only to see that his horses and 
mules are doing well on their foothill range. In the 
month of May he comes out of hibernation, oils up his 
saddles, shoes his well-rested horses and mules, and 
moves up to his high mountain camp at the end of 
some road. 

He is a keen judge of saddle horses, and even keener 
when it comes to pack mules, because—next to himself— 
his saddle and pack stock are his most important assets. 
His home camp seldom amounts to much—one or two 
corrals, a few saddle racks, some snow-warped hitch- 
ing posts, a small “cook shack.” To a newcomer, he 
himself may appear tough. But beneath his weath- 
ered countenance is a simple, honest soul and a per- 
sonality abundant in good humor. To many of us, 
he is the last representative of the old West, and we 
hope he can hang on. 

Whether or not he lasts will depend upon our fu- 
ture road building policy. While more and more 
city-confined people are learning the joys of a vaca- 
tion in the wilderness, the remaining wilderness areas 
in California are steadily shrinking and disappearing. 
There are many today who think there is plenty of 
wild country left, enough, in fact, for their descend- 
ants to explore. But, sad to relate, this is far from true. 

What about this wilderness problem? Should we save 
some wild country, or should it all be opened up to 
modern civilization? This debate is becoming an im- 
portant one. Autoists say, “We want more roads.” 
Wilderness enthusiasts reply, “If you must see our 
wilderness, leave your car and pack in for it. Riding 
through the mountains at forty-five miles an hour is 
no way to enjoy the out-of-doors. The very fact you 
are a motorist is evidence that you are content with 
civilized surrowdings. There are already more than 
enough roads for you to travel. Stick to them, and 
leave the small area of remaining wilderness to those 
of us who love it and depend upon it for our ree- 
reation.” 

In discussing wilderness preservation, the first 
stumbling block is to agree upon a definition. To a 
few old-timers, the adveat of the pack train spoiled 
our wilderness. To many modern motorists, a wilder- 
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ness is any place that cannot be reached in a car. To 
my mind, a wilderness area may be defined as a region 
sufficiently removed from auto roads so that people 
can, and do, pack in at least one day’s journey and 
spend one or more nights camping out in the back 
country. Such an area, therefore, must possess two 
essential characteristics: Remoteness from roads suffi- 
cient to require the average camper to stay at least 
overnight in a back country camp, and sufficient at- 
tractiveness, either of scenery, fishing, hunting, or other 
features, to induce people to seek an outing in this 
wilderness region. 

According to this definition, there are thirty-three re- 
maining wilderness areas in California, totalling some 
4,800,000 acres in extent. Of these, most are small 
in size. For example, a twelve-year old Boy Scout 
takes a fourteen mile hike for his first class test. And 
yet today in California there are only seven different 
wilderness areas whose size is the equivalent of a 
fourteen-mile square or better. Of these, there are 
only two of any size that are more than ten miles 
from the end of some existing auto road. All the rest 
have been taken over by the autoist. 

Apart from sentimental values existing in the wilder- 
ness, there are a surprising number of economic ac- 
tivities dependent upon our wilderness areas. These 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Wholly dependent 
upon wilderness areas, 160 packers, with an invest- 
ment of $900,000; (2) largely dependent upon wil- 
derness areas, (a) 770 resorts, with an investment of 
over $30,000,000; (b) 169 camps, with an investment 
of over $1,690,000; (ce) a large number of private 
recreational holdings, including over 2,000 head of 
private saddle and pack stock; total value unknowa, 
and (d) over a quarter of our total fish and game re- 
sources, in pursuit of which our sportsmen spend over 
$100,000,000 each year; (3) partially dependent upon 
wilderness areas, supplies of fur-bearing animals, tim- 
ber reserves and watersheds. 

That the demand for wilderness area recreation has 
been growing, there is no doubt. Last year some 136,- 
000 people traveled into California wilderness areas, 
and more are going each year—people who have learned 
the richness of the pleasures to be derived from a real 
wilderness vacation. Where packers have not been forced 
out of business by roads, they are doing well. But, with 
few exceptions, all face the road menace, and fear the 
day when California’s beautiful mountains will be com- 
pletely laid open to cur mechanical civilization. 

The most destructive influences from the wilderness 
point of view are the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
local “booster” groups; the auto tourist campers, and 
the lack of statewide planning. The tremendous amount 
of road-building by CCC camps during the past three 
years has destroyed many a wilderness. Before 1933, 
the Forest Service in California had constructed one 
and one-half miles of trail to every mile of road. 
Since that time, the CCC ratio has been only one-fourth 
mile of trail to every mile of road. Such road-build- 
ing zeal is regarded gloomily by conservationists. 
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Most new reads are started by local politicians and 
chambers of commerce. Aiming for an increase in 
auto tourist trade, they urge a new road in their re- 
gion. Built in many eases at considerable expense, it 
is extremely doubtful that the new roads represent a 
net gain to the state. The auto camper’s desire to see 
new regions is translated into road-building action. The 
autoist then has a 
new road on which 
to watch the scen- 
ery whiz by, 
while the area is 
spoiled forever as 
a wilderness. 

Lack of a state 
plan has contrib- 
uted to the de- 
struction. We 
have at present 
the ineongruous 
picture of a de- 
mand for and 
construction of 
new roads with- 
out sufficient 
funds available 
adequately to 
maintain the ex- 
isting ones. 

The world - fa- 
mous High Sierrz 
is far the largest , 
and finest wilder- _—_- , 
ness remaining in The demand for 
California today. 
It is over 2,300,- 
000 acres in ex- 
tent, almost half of the totai remaining wilderness are: 
in the state. There is still a great stretch of territory 
between Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks that is 
unspoiled by roads. One ean travel over two hundred 
miles through the “high country” entirely by trail, but 
this last stand of the primitive is threatened upon all 
sides. 

The state is at this moment engaged in blasting a 
road into the Kings River Canyon, in the heart of 
this High Sierra area. More serious, because it will 
cross the range and bisect the wilderness, is the pro- 
posed road from Porterville to Lone Pine. Such a 
road will open up the Kern River region, justly re- 
nowned for its unspoiled wild beauty. And there are 
others, too numerous to mention, that will whittle away 
at our last frontier. The United States Forest Service 
and the National Park Service have set aside several 
large areas to be kept in a “primitive” state but 
friends of the wilderness have no definite assurance 
that roads will not eventually penetrate all. 

To this condemnation of excessive road-building, 
many will doubtless reply, “What of it? This is a new 
era. Automobilists are far in the majority. Why save 
the wilderness for the few?” This frequently-expressed 
query has, it seems to me, some very good answers: 

The value of recreational travel into our wilderness 
areas is popularly underestimated. Practically all of 
the 136,000 persons who traveled into our wilderness 
areas last year were sportsmen. This means that a 
good fourth of our hunters and fishermen seek their 
sport in wilderness areas. The annual expenditures 
by sportsmen in this State are estimated by the State 
Chamber of Commerce to be over $100,000,000. As 
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fish and game diminish, sportsmen are turning more 
and more to fewer and fever wilderness areas. 

The auto tourist already has enough roads. There 
are over 100,000 miles of roads in California. If the 
average man never took anything but auto trips on 
his annual two-weeks’ vacation, it would still take him 
100 years to travel the roads of California once. To 
{travel National 
Forest and Na- 
tional Park roads 
alone would take 
him twenty-eight 
years. 

Many present 
roads do not pay 
for themselves, 
It is only too well 
known by our 
highway engineers 
that most moun- 
tain “recreational” 
roads do not pay 
for their mainte- 
nance charges. To 
pay for the up- 
keep of a mod- 
ern road, it re- 
quires the travel 
over it of 400 
cars a day every 
day of the year. 
ee And yet one of 
lace. our latest wilder- 


Photograph by Wallace Hutchinson 
wilderness recreation 
is growing—and will continue to grow 


ness - spoiling 
State roads, which 
cost over $1,500,- 
000, is ex peri- 
encing a travel of less than 100 cars a day. Our high- 
way engineers repeatedly point out that all of our 
available highway funds are necessary for maintenance 
and improvement of existing roads; yet selfish and 
short-sighted groups are continually agitating for more 
new roads. 

Fish and game hogs do not operate in wilderness 
areas. In the back country, where the hunter has to 
pack his buck onto a none-too-willing mule, instead of 
dumping it into a rumble seat, and where the fisherman 
must eat his fish instead of carting home several limits 
for his family and friends, there are not many poor 
sportsmen. The type of man who is a game hog sel- 
dom strays from the comforts of an automobile civiliza- 
tion. He prefers a short walk from his ear, and an 
armchair rather than a campfire recital of his prowess. 

A growing minority must be reeognized. Sports- 
men and others are becoming aroused over the rapid 
disappearance of our wilderness. They realize that, 
with its disappearance, will go one of our most price- 
less heritages. As a valiant stand against the road 
menace, packers last summer formed The High Sierra 
Packers’ Association. Their voice as yet has been 
small, but it will grow in volume. Last summer, fif- 
teen members of the Association displayed placards in 
their mountain camps. Interested wilderness travelers 
read the following inscription: 


HELP SAVE THE BACK COUNTRY 


Sign the petition below, and help us in our 
effort to prevent the encroachment of roads upon 
our remaining High Sierra wilderness area. 

Under this placard were tacked petition sheets: 
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PETITION 
We, the undersigned, wish to record here our 
protest against the encroachment of roads upon the 
remaining High Sierra wilderness area. We feel 
there are already enough roads for the auto tourist. 

The remaining country should be left in its natural 

wild state, and we intend to unite in our efforts to 

keep it so. 

These petition sheets, tacked in haphazard fashion 
on corral fences, cook shacks, or saddle racks, were 
signed by nearly four thousand wilderness travelers. 
This is a small number, but it indicates the attitude 
of a great many more. 

Whether or not the packer survives will depend 
upon the progress of wilderness conservation. There 
is a large and growing body of citizens that are op- 
posed to road-building. But they are not as well or- 
ganized as the destructive groups. What happens 
when the latter succeed is only too aptly described in 
the following letter from a packer friend: 

“Dear Sir: I will tell you about the packing biznes 
an you can ficks the blank to sute your self as I can 
explain it bitter. Now I am one of the oldest packers 
around this countrey I have been packing from - - - 
meaddows for over 20 years and when I first started 
to packing aney one that was a hunter atoll and a 
fishermen could get the limet and now they have roads 
all around me and now there is 30 men to 1 buck that 
is kill and same way with fishing. I had 30 head of 
stock an had 2 an 3 men helping me an was bisey all 
the time and since hard times and new roads have 
been bilt the packing has been going down to nothing 


- 
‘a 


last sumer I only packed 2 parties out 74 dollare 
was all I took in all summer I had to work for cattle 
men to get buy. I eather half to quit or move and 
the pack an hunting will never be like it ust be and 
when they bild roads in to a new countrey it is no 
more a wild countrey the fish an game start to going 
down rite a way. I had 5000 dollare of equipment 
10 years a goe now it aint worth mutch. There is 
more people coming to the mountains than ever was 
but the most of them stay a long the roads an hunt 
an where the new roads are the fish an game dont have 
aney chance.” 

The author does not contend that all new roads are 
destructive. Many miles of new construction are doubt- 
less warranted, particularly in heavily timbered areas. 
But what is deplored is the construction of purely recre- 
ational roads to be used by motorists who already have 
more than enough roads to travel. 

Readers may interpret this article as an appeal to 
save the back country packers. It is, if saving the packer 
means saving the wilderness against roads running wild. 
Some California packers are better situated than others. 
Much of the high mountain wilderness will remain un- 
spoiled for a long while. But the pressure for new roads 
is unabating. Increased wilderness travel and a militant 
stand by conservationists will be needed to save our back 
country from ultimate disappearance. The establishment 
of Forest Service Primitive Areas has beeu a great 
source of encouragement to wilderness enthusiasts. A 
great deal of good work has been done by an aggressive 
minority. But the road menace is ever present, and the 
wilderness ever on ihe defensive. 





Photograph by Gabriel Moulin 


The tremendous amount of road building by the Civilian Conservation Corps during 
the past four years has destroyed many a wilderness area, the author contends 
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A HERETIC OPENS THE TROUT 
SEASONS: By HARRY BOTSFORD 




















OR the opening day of 
the trout season I am a 
heretic. 
Otherwise, throughout 
the entire season, I am 
simply an orthodox fly 
fisherman who looks with 
deep and abiding scorn on 
those anglers who revert 
to the use of live bait. I 
am a purist; at least I so 
rate myself for the bal- 
ance of the trout season. 
I tie my own flies and 
use cunning and strange 
devices to secure wood- 
cock feathers and hackles 
My dry flies are a delight to 


from wood duck feathers. 
the eye; dainty, perfect as to coloration and they ride 


the clear waters jauntily and enticingly. My leaders 
are made of the finest Spanish gut and tapered to a 
delicate and fragile infinity. My fly rods are never 
greater than four and one-half ounces in weight and my 
reels must balance the rod perfectly when wound with 
a double-tapered line. 

Yet, on the opening day of the trout season I am a 
heretic. On that day I turn to the lowly worm. On 
that day I revel in the sort of fishing I did when I was 
a youngster. And I like it, too! And I am entirely 
unashamed of this temporary fall from grace. Further, 
I put myself on record as claiming that it is a wholly 
sound method of angling—-for one day. 

From my office window I can watch the traffic roll 
down Broad Street. The sound of horns and the roar 
of motors splashes into this room. But it fails to pene- 
trate a mind that is set on April fifteenth and the ad- 
ventures in store for that memorable day. 

I know what the weather will probably be like: it will 
be cold, blustery and a spit of snow in the air will make 
a heavy sweater a necessity. It will be dark when the 
alarm clock shrills its imperative message and I dress 
quickly, slip downstairs and gather up the tools and 
equipment I will need and which have been carefully 
prepared. The motor of my ear will spit and cough 
and sing into sudden activity. I swing down street to 
a restaurant I know where they serve most delectable 
pancakes and bacon. I eat hurriedly and dash to my 
ear. A gray dawn lightens the road as I tool the car 
swiftly over hills and around turns. 

Then, abruptly, I swing down a rutted, rough and 
twisting dirt road. A mile’s jolting brings me to Kill- 
well Creek. The water, I note, is clear and high. The 
ear is parked and with numbed fingers I set up my rod. 
Then, with some difficulty I thread the line through the 
guides. I am thankful I did not plan on using a fly 
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line for the thickness of it would quickly be covered 
with a sheath of ice and it would stick to the tip guide. 
I tie on a seven-foot length of gut leader. Then comes a 
tiny gold spinner and a tiny hook. I blow on my hands, 
dig into a bait box and drag out a reluctant and indig- 
nant worm which I quickly thread on the hook. Wip- 
ing my hands, I fill and light my pipe, shoulder my 
creel and light pack and am ready to start. It’s day- 
light now and over the hill comes the throbbing roar 
of another fisherman’s car. 

I turn to my left and the frozen grass crunches under 
my booted feet. I strike the stream a half-mile away. 
Here Killwell Creek narrows and deepens and just as 
the current swings abruptly an ancient log juts into 
the flow, making an attractive eddy. I know that 
place! There’s an old brown trout who trades up and 
down that stretch of water, and a most wily trout he is, 
too. Twice I have raised him on a Coachman, just at 
dusk. Once I snagged him neatly but he nonchalantly 
broke my leader. Time and again I have tried to in- 
terest him in other lures but without success. 

This is downstream fishing when you use live bait. 
Trout lie with their heads upstream, watching for food 
to drift down to them. Hence, it behooves the bait 
fisherman to keep out of sight. I stand well back from 
the whispering waters, strip my line with chilled fingers, 
drop my chilled worm into the swirling waters and let 
it sweep down past that old log. Then, with sudden 
jerks and twists I start to retrieve. 

I watch carefully and can see the glow of the tiny 
gold spinner flashing in the waters. There’s a flash be- 
hind that spinner, a tiny, encouraging tub. I retrieve 
further but no other signal. Then once more I let the 


bait swirl down and again I start to retrieve. Suddenly 
my rod arches and I strike. I am on! My fingers are 
numb and I handle the line and rod badly. The trout 


leap: and I see it is not the big fellow I had hoped to 
get, but still a fine trout. Once I nearly lose him as 
he heads into the current and dashes down stream. 
But at last he is beaten and comes stubbornly to net. 
A beauty! A brook trout he proves to be, lovely in 
color and fat as butter. He will weigh close to a pound. 
I kill him mercifully and put him in the creel. 

Then I rebait and start down stream. The clouds 
break and thin golden sunshine bathes the barren trees 
and brings a little warmth. In another deep pool I 
snag one weighty fish and lose it all in one breath. 
Then I contact a small brown trout just over legal size 
that fights in a perfect frenzy. I carefully wet my 
hands and release him. Like a flash he is gone. Then I 
catch in rapid succession a round dozen of his brothers 
and sisters, all of which I release. 

Around a bend the creek bed flattened and wandered 
through a nest of grey moss-covered boulders. Here I 
found some real fishing. The tiny gold spinner did 
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great work, beating the waters 
around those rocks. In an hour 
I had netted three twelve-inch 
brown trout and every one of 
them gave me a real battle in 
the fast water. Yes, I lost three 
others who proved to be too 
smart and agile for me to handle. 

Just before noon I met an 
angler. He was an old man and 
a supremely happy one. His 
boots were patched and his creel 
of ancient but honorable ances- 
try. His rod, I noted, was one 
of the best that ever came from 
Britain where the making of 
fine fly rods is a high and holy 
art. He was a gaunt figure, 
standing hip-deep in the tugging 
waters. His hair was white be- 
neath the battered old felt hat, 
his smooth cheeks touched with 
color. He, too, was a bait fisher- 
man and one of the best I have 
ever seen in action. Using a 
small minnow for bait his every 
action was sheer poetry. He 
would manipulate his rod in such 
a manner as to drop that minnow 
lightly a distance of fifty feet. 
Then he would bring it in, swirl- 
ing it in a most tempting 
manner. 

I watched him work. Sudden- 
ly there came a shadowy flash 
from the opposite bank, ghostly 
but tangible. There was a grunt 
of satisfaction from the old fel- 
low as his rod arched alarmingly. 
I had a box seat for the battle. 
It was an epic affair and lasted 
for twenty thrilling minutes. At 
no time was I sure who would 
win! Then, beaten but defiant, 
the old warrior of the waters 
came to the surface on his side 
and the great net closed in on 
him. The triumphant angler 
splashed to the shore, his ancient 
face split in a great grin of vic- 
tory. It was a gorgeous brown 
trout, freckled with lively color, 
weighing at least three pounds, 
one of the finest I have ever 
seen. The old angler looked at 
him carefully and appraisingly. 
“A fine fellow, isn’t he?” he asked. I nodded. Then, 
to my utter astonishment, he wet his hands, removed the 
hook, lowered the net and released the prize. The trout 
lay for a second, stunned with his good fortune and then 
darted away to shelter. The angler chuckled at the look 
of amazed indignation on my face. 

He flipped open the cover of his creel. I looked, 
open-eyed, and saw four trout as large if not larger than 
the one he had released. “I have enough trout for my 


table,” he smiled. “From now on I release what I am 
lucky enough to eatch.” 

_ Sound sportsman! He was, I discovered, a Judge 
from Pittsburgh and thoroughly familiar with Killwell, 
McLaughlin, Potter Brook and our other trout streams. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


A dry fly purist throughout the season except on the opening day, 
when the author turns heretic and resorts to the lowly worm 


Like me, he was a heretic on the opening day of the 
season. It was a pleasant and restful interlude and we 
parted with regret. 

I had no envy of his fine creel; but I was inspired 
with a hope that I might equal it. Within the next half- 
mile of stream, however, I found nothing but bad luck 
and indifferent trout. Then my luck changed and I tied 
into a erafty old fellow that kept me busy for over 
fifteen minutes. He was stubborn and lively and crafty 
beyond reason. When I netted him I, too, was tired. 
Easily he would weigh two pounds. 

Suddenly I realized that I was not only tired but 
hungry, so I found a spring of clear, cold water, opened 
my pack and prepared my (Continuing on page 189) 
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PRESIDENT MOVES TO SOLVE FOREST PROBLEMS 





PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


DECLARING that the abuse of commercial forest lands 
by private owners threatens the general welfare of the 
country, President Roosevelt on March 14th sent to 
Congress a special message dealing with the forest situa- 
tion and recommending that Congress initiate at once a 
study by a joint committee to formulate remedial legis- 
lation for consideration at the next session of Congress. 
The President emphasized in particular the situation 
with respect to private forest land and the possible need 
for public regulatory controls that will protect private 
as well as public interests inherent in growing forests. 

The forest problem is essentially one of land use, the 
President told Congress, and part of the broad problem 
of modern agriculture common to every part of the 
country. Pointing out that almost five hundred million 
acres of the forest lands in the country are commercial 
in character, and that the bulk of these lands are in 
private ownership and still subject to abuse, he declared 
that “some way must be found to make forest lands and 
forest resources contribute their share to the social and 
economic structures of the country and to the security 
and stability of all our people.” 

While progress has been made, the President said, it 
is inadequate to meet the situation. “We are still ex- 
ploiting our forest lands,” he continued. “Forest com- 
munities are still being crippled; still being left desolate 
and forlorn. Watersheds are still being denuded. Fertile 
valleys and industrial cities below such watersheds still 
suffer from erosion and floods. We are still liquidating 
our forest capital; still eutting our accessible forests 
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In Special Message, President Recommends 
Congressional Committee to Study Need 
for Public Regulation of Forest Lands and 
Other Measures 


faster than they are being replaced. Our forest 
budget still needs balancing.” 

Concluding his message, the President recommends 
that Congress appoint a joint committee of both 
Houses to study the situation in respect to private 
forest lands, and such additional matters as: 

1. The adequacy and effectiveness of present ac- 
tivities in protecting public and private forest lands 
from fire, insects, and diseases and of cooperative 
efforts between the Federal Government and the 
States. 

2. Other measures, Federal and State, which may 
be necessary and advisable to insure that timber 
cropping on privately owned forest lands may be 
conducted as continuous operations, with the produe- 
tivity of the lands built up against future require- 
ments. 

3. The need for extension of Federal, State, and 

community ownership of forest lands, and of planned 

public management of them. 

4. The need for such public regulatory controls as 
will adequately protect private as well as the broad 
public interests in ali forest lands. 

5. Methods and possibilities of employment in for- 
estry work on private and public forest lands, and pos- 
sibilities of liquidating such public expenditures as are 
or may be involved. 

The President expressed the hope that this study by 
Congress “will form the basis for essential legislation 
during the next session of Congress.” His message in 
full follows: 


“To the Congress of the United States: 

“T feel impelled at this time to eall to the attention 
of the Congress some aspects of our forest problem, 
and the need for a policy and plan of action with re- 
spect to it. 

“Forests are intimately tied into our whole social and 
economic life. They grow on more than one-third the 
land area of the continental United States. Wages from 
forest industries support five to six million people each 
year. Forests give us building materials and thousands 
of other things in everyday use. Forest lands furnish 
food and shelter for much of our remaining game, and 
healthful recreation for millions of our people. Forests 
help prevent erosion and floods. They conserve water 
and regulate its use for navigation, for power, for do- 
mestic use, and for irrigation. Woodlands occupy more 
acreage than any other crop on American farms, and 
help support two and one-half million farm families. 
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“Our forest problem is essentially one of land use. It 
is a part of the broad problem of modern agriculture 
that is common to every part of the country. Forest 
lands total some six hundred and fifteen million acres. 

“Qne hundred and twenty-odd million acres of these 
forest lands are rough and inaccessible—but they are 
valuable for the protection of our great watersheds. The 
greater proportion of these protection forests is in pub- 
lic ownership. Four hundred and ninety-five million 
acres of our forest lands can be classed as commercial. 
Both as to accessibility and quality the best four-fifths, 
or some three hundred and ninety-six million acres of 
these commercial forests, is in private ownership. 

“This privately owned forest land at present furnishes 
ninety-six per cent of all our forest products. It rep- 
resents ninety per cent of the productive capacity of 
our forest soils. There is a continuing drain upon com- 
mercial forests in saw timber sizes far beyond the an- 
nual growth. Forest operations in them have not been, 
and are not now, conducive to maximum regrowth. An 
alarming proportion of our cut-over forest lands is tax- 
delinquent. Through neglect, much of it is rapidly 
forming a new but almost worthless no man’s iand. 

“Most of the commercial forest lands are in private 
ownership. Most of them are now only partially pro- 
ductive, and most of them are still subject to abuse. 
This abuse threatens the general welfare. 

“T have thus presented to you the facts. They are 
simple facts; but they are of a character to cause alarm 
to the people of the United States and to you, their 
chosen representatives. 

“The forest problem is therefore a matter of vital 
national concern, and some way must be found to make 
forest lands and forest resources contribute their full 
share to the social and economie structures of this coun- 
try, and to the security and stability of all our people. 

“When in 1933 I asked the Congress to provide for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps I was convinced that 
forest lands offered one source for worth-while work, 
non-competitive with industry, for large numbers of our 
unemployed. Events of the past five years have indi- 
cated that my earlier conviction was well founded. In 
rebuilding and managing those lands, and in the many 
uses of them and their resources, there exists a major 
opportunity for new employment and for increasing 
the national wealth. 

“Creation of the National Forest system, which now 
extends to thirty-eight States, has been a definite step 
toward constructive solution of cur forest problem. 
From national forest lands comes domestie water for 
more than six million people. Forage, occurring largely 
in combination with timber, contributes stability to one- 
fourth the western range livestock industry. Through 
correlated and coordinated public management of tim- 
ber and all other resources, these public properties al- 
ready help support almost a million people and furnish 
healthful recreation to more than thirty million each 
year. By means of exchanges and purchases, the Con- 
gress has for many years encouraged additions to this 
system. These measures should very definitely be con- 
tinued as funds and facilities are available. 

“The Congress has also provided that the national 
government shall cooperate with the various States in 
matters of fire protection on privately owned forest 
lands and farm woodlands. The States are in turn co- 
operating with private owners. Among other measures 
the Congress has also authorized an extensive program 
of forest research, which has been initiated and pro- 
jected; Federal cooperation in building up a system of 
State Forests; cooperative activities with farmers to 
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integrate forest management with the general farm 
economy; the planting of trees in the Prairie-Plains 
States—an activity which has heretofore been carried 
on as an emergency unemployment relief measure with 
outstanding suecess and material benefit; and—under 
the Omnibus Flood Control Bill—measures to retard 
run-off and erosion on forested and other watersheds. 

“Progress has been made—and such measures as these 
should be continued. They are not adequate, however, 
to meet the present situation. We are still exploiting 
our forest lands. Forest communities are still being 
crippled; still being left desolate and forlorn. Water- 
sheds are still being denuded. Fertile valleys and in- 
dustrial cities below such watersheds still suffer from 
erosion and floods. We are still liquidating our forest 
capital; still eutting our accessible forests faster than 
they are being replaced. 

“Our forest budget still needs balancing. This is true 
in relation to future as well as present national needs. 
We need and will continue to need large quantities of 
wood for housing, for our railroads and our telephone 
and telegraph lines, for newsprint and other papers, for 
fiber containers, for furniture and the like. Wood is 
rich in chemicals. It is the major source of cellulose 
produets such as rayon, movie films, cellophanes, sugars 
of certain kinds, surgical absorbents, drugs, lacquers, 
phonograph records. Turpentines, rosins, acetone, acetic 
acid, and alcohols are derived from wood. Our forest 
budget should, therefore, be balanced in relation to pres- 
ent and future needs for such things as these. It should 
also be balanced in relation to the many public services 
that forests render, and to the need for stabilizing de- 
pendent industries and communities locally, regionally, 
and nationally. 

“T am informed, for example, that more than one 
hundred million dollars has recently gone into develop- 
ment of additional forest industries in the southeastern 
section of our country. This means still more drain 
from southern forests. Without forestry measures that 
will insure timber cropping there, existing and planned’ 
forest enterprises must inevitably suffer. The Pacific 
Northwest contains the greatest reserves of virgin mer- 
chantable timber in the continental United States. Dur- 
ing recent years many private forest lands have been 
given better fire protection there, and there are more 
young trees on the ground. But the eutting drain in 
our virgin Douglas fir forests is about four times eur- 
rent growth, and unless existing practices are changed 
the old fir will be gone long before new growth is big 
enough for manufacture into lumber. 

“T recommend, therefore, study by a joint committee 
of the Congress of the forest land problem of the United 
States. As a nation we now have the accumulated ex- 
perience of three centuries of use and abuse as guides 
in determining broad principles. The public has cer- 
tain responsibilities and obligations with respect to pri- 
vate forest lands, but so also have private owners with 
respect to the broad public interests in those same 
lands. Particular consideration might therefore be given 
in these studies, which I hope will form the basis for 
essential legislation during the next session of Congress, 
to the situation with respect to private forest lands, and 
to consideration of such matters as: 

“1, The adequacy and effectiveness of present activi- 
ties in protecting public and private forest lands from 
fire, insects, and diseases, and of cooperative efforts 
between the Federal Government and the States. 

“2. Other measures, Federal and State, which may 
be necessary and advisable to insure that timber crop- 
ping on privately owned (Continuing on page 187) 
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CYPRESS SWAMP OF THE KIAMICHIS 





Oklahoma's little-known ‘Buzzard Roost Cypress Swamp” 


DEEP in the Kiamichi Hill country of southeastern 
Oklahoma is an isolated stand of majestic cypress— 
remnant of a decimated forest—saved now from the 
lumberman’s ax because a Cornell University professor 
wanted to find specimens of the rare ivory-billed wood- 
pecker. 

That is a slightly complicated introduction to the story 
of a work of conservation that was almost too late. But 
the complications were responsible not only for the 
conservation, but for the discovery that here was an 
example of wilderness that must be preserved—a few 
acres of the primitive just about as nature put it there, 
and lost forever if lost at all. 

To understand the position of Oklahoma conserva- 
tionists when they became aware that a cypress swamp 
of unusual interest had been “discovered” in the state; 
and to understand the part played by the Cornell pro- 
fessor, the complications must be separated from the 
actual background of Oklahoma’s cypress swamp. 
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In the summer of 1937, George 
M. Sutton, Cornell curator of 
birds, announced that he would 
enter southeastern Oklahoma to 
collect specimens of rare birds, 
and the announcement was inter- 
preted to mean that he would 
seek, among others, the ivory- 
billed woodpecker. 

There had been no record of 
this rare bird in Oklahoma, but 
its existence in the southeastern 
corner of the state was possible, 
for in Oklahoma the name Kia- 
michi (Ki-a-mish-i) is recognized 
as a synonym for wilderness. 

So Mr. Sutton’s program came in for pointed criti- 
cism in leading newspapers, whose editors were prompt- 
ed by Oklahoma bird lovers rising in unison to protest. 
Among them was Hugh S. Davis, director of the Tulsa 
Zoo, widely recognized southwestern nature stvdent and 
photographer and as widely recognized as a conserva- 
tionist. The controversy eventually reduced itself to 
correspondence between Mr. Sutton and Mr. Davis, in 
which the former explained that ne planned not to take 
ivory-billed woodpeckers, but that he hoped only to find 
them and gain for them adequate protection. So the 
excitement died and it subsequently developed that Mr. 
Sutton did not know about and did not find the unre- 
corded stand of eypress, nor did he find the ivory-billed 
woodpecker. 

But the controversy directed to the region the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, who was then finishing 
a book, Birds of Oklahoma. She invaded the Kiamichi 
country in search of additional subject matter and was 
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told by the proprietor of a roadside tourist camp of a 
swampy area abounding in “large white cranes.” Guided 
to the area, she discovered with delight that the “large 
white cranes” were nesting American egrets and that 
the attraction for them was the stand of cypress trees, 
some of them 120 feet tall. But she was alarmed by the 
abundance of fresh cypress stumps and the evidence of 
protracted logging activity. 

She immediately communicated her find to Mr. Davis, 
who made three trips into the swamp in the summer of 
1937, for the region can only be entered during the dry 
season. He found the swamp to contain not only a rare 
stand of timber, but that it was a sanctuary for many 
rare species of birds, not previously believed to be native 
to Oklahoma. In his three expeditions he made an ex- 
haustive survey of the swamp region, recorded the bird 
life found there and, what is of equal importance, 
brought out a wealth of photographie evidence. 

Called by the natives “Buzzard Roost Cypress 
Swamp,” the region is in McCurtain County, in bottom- 
land between Mountain Fork and Little Rivers, seven- 
teen miles southeast of Broken Bow. 

The swamp covers about 160 acres of land, but the 
stand of cypress is restricted to not more than fifteen 
acres, although there is a suggestion that cypress once 
covered much more territory. Only a few miles distant 
from the main stand is a single cypress over 100 feet in 
height, long recognized as Oklahoma’s tallest tree. 
Strange that the cypress swamp remained so long “un- 
discovered” ! 

Mr. Davis estimates that 150 cypress trees remain. 
Their topmost branches do serve as roosts for buzzards, 
but they also serve to couch the nests of egrets and water 


The Water Turkey or Snake Bird—with 
@ wing spread of nearly three feet, this 
is the rarest nesting bird in the swamp 
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Silhouetted in beauty—the American 
Egret, high up in the cypress branches 


turkeys, or snake birds, previously believed to be only 
transients in Oklahoma. The great blue heron squawks 
and gargles throughout the swamp. In fact, says Mr. 
Davis, the sanctuary is marked from a distance of half a 
mile by the cacophony that arises. 

There, too, were the green heron and yellow crowned 
night heron, the red-shouldered hawk and the lark spar- 
row and the immediate vicinity was abundantly supplied 
with woodeock, scarce in Oklahoma. Then, although no 
ivory-billed woodpeckers were found, the pileated wood- 
pecker, also supposed to be rare in Oklahoma, was nu- 
merous. It was obvious that to preserve the remaining 
cypress would be to perpetuate this primitive sanctuary 
for rare birds. But to preserve the cypress was some- 
thing else. 

The land is owned by the Choctaw Indians. County 
records show, however, that timber rights on this par- 
ticular piece of land were sold fifty years ago by the 
forebears of the present generation of Choctaws and the 
law as it applies to Indian land is this: Timber rights 
once sold are sold forever. The Indian owner may not 
himself remove a piece of timber without permission of 
the owner of the timber rights. Federal and state gov- 
ernments, in this case at least, are powerless to inter- 
vene. The cypress is the prop- (Continuing on page 187) 
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John Muir — photographed from the painting 
by Herbert A. Collins, Sr., which is part of 
the permanent exhibit at the museum in the 
John Muir National Monument in California 


LONG before daylight on a cold winter morning a 
home-made wooden clock tripped a trigger, setting in 
motion an ingenious mechanism which dumped a sleepy 
little Scotch boy out of his bed. The candle lit and the 
fire kindled, the boy turned to the precious books denied 
him during daylight and evening hours by the demands 
of farm work and a stern father. 

The bed had been pivoted on a crossbar and hitched 
to the clock by a special rig so that it would tip up at 
a prescribed hour and deposit the sleeper on the floor. 
It was young Johnny Muir’s “early rising machine,” a 
violent but effective alarm clock of his own invention, 
and it was to have an important part in shaping the 
future of the red-haired boy who became one of Amer- 
ica’s great conservationists. 

This red-haired boy, who stole from his hours of 
sleep to read what few books he could get his hands on, 
was later to write other books which would materially 
influence the course of the Nation’s publie policy toward 
its natural resources. He was to sound a eall for the 
preservation of natural wealth and beauty that would 
be heard throughout the land. <A president of the 
United States was to journey across the continent to 
seek his advice on forest conservation. 

This year marks the one-hundredth anniversary of 
John Muiz’s birth. The United States Forest Service 
and the National Park Service, both of which owe 
much to him, are giving official observance to the 
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The Centennial of 
JOHN MUIR 


MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 


By CHARLES EDGAR RANDALL 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
National Park Service 


centenary. America’s great conservationist was a 
native of Seotland. The town of Dunbar, on the 
North Sea coast, was where John Muir entered 
the world, on April 21, 1838. One of a family of 
eight, his early years were not easy ones. His slight 
frame knew the feel of the cane; daily floggings 
were part of the routine by which Latin and arith- 
metic were drilled into schoolboy heads. A strict 
Calvinist, his father made him memorize long pas- 
sages from the Bible, and sound thrashings were 
the penalty for the slightest slip in recitation. 

But the boy’s imaginative mind could earry him 
far away from this daily round of schoolbooks and flog- 
gings. From the battlements of old Dunbar Castle he 
could watch the ships go out to the sea, and his fancy 
would take him voyaging on those ships to all the 
strange places of the world. 

One day, when he was eleven, he found himself on 
one of those ships, bound for America. His father had 
decided to emigrate to the new world, where land was 
plentiful; and Johnny, his older brother, and _ sister 
Sarah, were taken along. 

Wisconsin, where they settled, was in 1849 still a 
frontier wilderness. The older Muir and the three 
youngsters reached the site of their new home with a 
six-ox-team and wagon piled high with supplies and 
farm implements. There in the hardwood forest a few 
miles from Portage, a log house had to be built and 
land cleared for crops. The mother and the other chil- 
dren came a few months later. 

Eleven-year-old John Muir was put to a man’s work. 
Falling trees, grubbing stumps, clearing out brush, sow- 
ing the fields by hand, and harvesting the grain with a 
seythe—at such hard tasks of a pioneer farm the boy 
labored through his ’teen years. There was no more 
school. Work was from dawn to dark, and a severe 
father allowed him little time to his own devices. But 
his alert mind did not slow to the pace of his ax or 
hoe; he was keenly aware of what was around him and as 
he worked he got to know intimately the trees and plants 
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of the forest and the 
birds and animals 
they sheltered. Ever 
growing was his in- 
terest in all the 
things of nature. 

He had a consum- 
ing desire for knowl- 
edge. By various 
means he acquired a 
few books, and they 
became his most trea- 
sured possessions. His 
father would not per- 
mit him, however, to 
read after supper. If 
young Johnny want- 
ed to “waste time” 
with those books, he 
could get up earlier 
in the morning—and 
he did. 

It was not an easy 
life for a growing 
boy. John Muir later 
felt that such hard 
labor and curtailed 
sleep in his boyhood 
years checked his 
proper growth, and 
he was probably 
right. He grew only 
to medium height, 
and was slight of 
frame. But he devel- 
oped great physical 
endurance. 

As a wee bairn in 
Scotland and as a 
farm boy in Wis- 
consin John Muir 
had always longed to 
see the wonders of 
the wide world and 
explore its far-off 
places. And now that 
he was twenty-one 
and of age, he felt 
that he was free to 
start out on his own. 
When the crops were 
in that fall of 1860, 
he bundled together 
a few of his books 
and belongings, and some of the mechanical contrivances 
he had devised, and set off down the road. His father 
thought he was headed straight for perdition. Actually 
he headed for Madison and turned up at the Wisconsin 
State Fair. 

Of an inventive turn of mind, Muir had in his early 
morning hours rigged up several ingenious contraptions 
—a homemade thermometer, a barometer, a “self-start- 
ing sawmill,” an automatic horse feeder. At the State 
Fair he exhibited some of these, including his early ris- 
ing machine, which he set up and hired two boys to 
help demonstrate. His inventions and his entertaining 
way of explaining them won him considerable attention, 
and the early rising machine was the hit of the show. 
Among those whose attention he attracted was Dr. Ezra 
S. Carr, Professor of Natural Sciences in the Univer- 
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The stately redwoods, so loved of the poet, immortal- 
ize his name in the John Muir National Monument 





sity of Wisconsin. One of Muir’s young helpers in 
demonstrating the early rising machine was Dr. Carr’s 
son. Dr. and Mrs. Carr became Muir’s lifelong friends. 
With their encouragement he entered the University. 

Muir would conform to no prescribed curriculum, and 
at the end of four years he left the University of Wis- 
consin without a degree. But he pursued avidly the 
courses of his choosing, in literature, chemistry, geology, 
and botany. Between classes he explored the woods 
and countryside, studying nature at first hand. He 
managed to live on a few cents a day. 

Sometime later, John Muir found employment in an 
Indiana machine shop. With his mechanical ability and 
inventiveness he was a decided asset to the business, 
and he was promised a partnership. But one day a bit 
of steel pierced his eye. He was laid up for weeks, 
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threatened with blindness. When he recovered, he re- 
solved to “bid adieu to mechanical inventions” and 
devote the rest of his life “to the study of the inven- 
tions of God.” 

From Indiana John Muir set out on a foot trip to 
the Gulf of Mexico. He kept a detailed journal of his 
experiences, and his observations of the flora, forests, 
and physiography. It was the raw material of his 
book, “A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf,’ published 
several years later. Throughout his later travels and 
explorations, John Muir always kept a journal, human 
and intensely personal, illustrated with abundant pencil 
sketches. Seventy or more notebooks were filled. 

In Florida, Muir was stricken with malaria. A kindly 
family took him in and eared for him until he was on 
his feet again. A brief visit to Cuba followed, and from 
there he made his way to New York. 

In 1868, John Muir arrived in California, having 
made the long 
voyage round 
the Horn as a 
steerage pas- 
senger. From 
San Francis- 
co he set out 
immediately 
on foot for 
the Sierra. 
From that 
time on, the 
rugged, for- 
est - covered 
mountains of 
California 
were Muir’s 
home. Though 
in later years 
he traveled 
over much of 
the globe, 
though he 
ranched for 
ten years in 
the lowlands 
and made a 
comfortable 
fortune, he re- 
turned again 
and again to 
the snow-capped Sierra, and their mighty trees and 
granite crags became his absorbing passion. 

For six years, Muir made his headquarters in the 
Yosemite Valley, studying its geologic history, its flora 
and fauna, and steeping his soul in its scenic wonders. 
He tramped over much of the Sierra range, camping 
where night found him, subsisting mainly on raw oat- 
meal and tea, with native nuts and berries. By the 
light of the campfire, he wrote frequent, long letters to 
the Carrs, now at the University of California. Crammed 
with pungent thoughts and keen observations were these 
letters; at Dr. Carr’s instigation some of them were 
published, and soon John Muir was writing directly for 
leading periodicals, “to show forth the beauty, grandeur, 
and all-embracing usefulness of our wild mountain for- 
est reservations and parks, with a view to inciting the 
people to come and enjoy them, and get them into their 
hearts, that so at length their preservation and right 
use might be made sure.” 

And people came; his articles attracted national at- 
tention. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the philosopher, Le- 
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A picture made about 1913 of the old 
with William Kent—who was the donor of the Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, and Gifford Pinchot—standing. The inn has since been destroyed by fire 


Muir Woods Inn. It shows the poet 





Conte, Agassiz, Sir Joseph Hooker, Asa Gray, the great 
scientists, were among those who sought out the man of 
the mountains in his remote forest retreat. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, one of the editors of Century 
Magazine, became his close friend, and together they 
planned a campaign for the establishment of what is 
now Yosemite National Park. Muivr’s series of articles 
in Century raised a country-wide clamor for action, 
and in October, 1890, the Yosemite National Park bill 
was enacted by Congress. In the following year Con- 
gress passed an act empowering the President to create 
forest reserves in the Public Domain. 

As early as 1876, Muir was proposing the appoint- 
ment of a national commission to inquire into the fear- 
ful waste of forests, to make a survey of the existing 
lands in public ownership and to recommend measures 
for their conservation. Not until 1896 was such a com- 
mission appointed. On the basis of its report, President 
Cleveland es- 
tablished thir- 
teen forest re- 
serves, €Om- 
prising more 
than twenty- 
one million 
acres; Presi- 
dent MeKin- 
ley set aside 
an additional 
seven million 
acres. 

Meanwhile, 
following his 
first six years 
in the Sierra, 
Muir had 
made long 
trips into the 
wilderness 
country of 
Nevada, Utah, 
and the Pa- 
eifie North- 
west, and a 
trip of ex- 
' ploration in 
Alaska, where 
he discovered 
and described 
a number of glaciers, including the one which bears his 
name. As a naturalist, Muir was interested in all na- 
ture’s manifestations, but the trees of the forest were 
his first concern. Sequoias and pines were his favorites. 
He made special journeys to Australia, to Africa and 
South America to see and study their most impressive 
forest trees. On some of these trips he was accom 
panied by Charles S. Sargent, the director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, who dedicated a volume of his 
monumental Silva to him. 

In 1880 John Muir married. Louie Wanda Strentzel 
was the daughter of a Polish expatriate who became 
one of Califernia’s noted horticulturists. Muir had met 
her through the Carrs. Their marriage was an almost 
ideally happy one; Louie Strentzel Muir became her 
husbands’ sympathetic and self-effacing companion in 
his studies of nature and in his efforts for forest con- 
servation. She made him a bright and cheerful home; 
she was his trusted literary advisor; and during his 
frequent travels and sojourns in the mountains, she 
managed eapably the big (Continuing on page 190) 
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ROADS AND THE WILDERNESS 


ONE of the finest developments in the field of conserva- 
tion during recent years has been the movement to pre- 
serve some of the few remaining wilderness regions of 
the country. Started hardly more than ten years ago, 
the movement has grown rapidly and has awakened the 
publie to the swiftness with which American landscapes 
are being denatured by modern trends. 

An interesting and significant aspect of the movement 
is the extent to which it is bringing to the surface and 
making expressive public sentiment against America’s 
prolonged mania for building roads to every last acre of 
America’s nature. Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in California where, as Mr. Norman B. Livermore points 
out in his article “Roads Running Wild” on page 153 of 
this issue, great numbers of citizens have become aroused 
over highway invasion of the State’s superb wilderness 
scenery embraced largely in twenty National Forests and 
four National Parks. 

Today there remain in these parks and forests only 
six million acres of mountain wildness that have not been 
invaded by roads. Of these six million acres, only six 
hundred thousand acres are more than ten miles from 
an existing road. Thus has the impact of road building 
destroyed the wilderness environment of the Forty-niners. 

Two years ago the Commonwealth Club of California, 
one of the largest public furum organizations of the 
country, interested itself in the extent to which the build- 
ing of roads was destroying the State’s mountain primi- 
tiveness. In July, 1935, the Board of Governors requested 
the Club’s Section on Forestry and Wildlife to report 
on the question: “Should we stop building new roads 
into California’s Sierra region?” 

The Section held many public hearings and forums 
which brought out an impressive sentiment and many 
interesting findings. Among the latter was that there 
is more mileage of roads per square mile of road area in 
the mountain regions of California than is found in the 
State as a whole. A review of the Section’s report in- 
dicates the interests supporting a continuance of road 
building were represented mainly by the chambers of 
commerce and automobile associations. Opposing the 
extension of roads were citizens in all walks of life. 

Upon conclusion of this public forum, the Section re- 
ported to the Club that based on the studies and repre- 
sentations made: 

“During the last three seasons an average of twenty 
million people annually have traveled into or across these 
mountain highways that serve the National Forests and 
National Parks. Notwithstanding this enormous travel, 
a number of the main routes do not have enough travel 
to earn their maintenance. In the opinion of the Division 
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of State Highways, it requires an average traffic of four 
hundred vehicles a day to earn enough to pay for the 
maintenance of the average highway. Since most of the 
mountain highways have seasonal use only, few of them 
have enough traffic to pay for their maintenance alone. 
This means that in order to build new recreation roads 
we must draw on the revenue produced on our main 
roads. 

“As matters now stand every area in California sus- 
ceptible to agricultural development, every major de- 
velopment of natural resources, and a vast majority of 
the recreational areas, are connected with and served by 
roads. What is needed is not new roads but the adequate 
improvement of those that we already have. There is 
as much need for the abandonment of some existing roads 
as there is for construction of new ones. * * * 

“The back country is one element in the land use prob- 
lem. The penetration of rough mountain regions with 
modern forms of construction is merely a phase of 
the widespread expression of an abundance of social 
energy. * * * 

“The ultimate pattern of the California mountains, 
unless the present trend is checked, will be made up of 
roads, excessive development, poor hunting and fishing 
and a large body of exploiters. * * * 

“Just a few more years of hesitation and the only 
trace of that wilderness which has exerted such a funda- 
mental influence in moulding American character will 
bé in the musty pages of pioneer books and the mumbled 
memories of tottering antiquarians. * * * 

“We believe that California’s undeveloped high moun- 
tain areas have been reduced dangerously to a minimum 
for the welfare of the State, and that no further in- 
trusions by the building of roads should be allowed with- 
out convincing proof of public necessity.” 

When the Section’s report was submitted to the Club 
membership of four thousand for action, it was adopted 
by a ten to one vote. It would be interesting to know 
if this poll of publie opinion reflects sentiment in other 
sections of the country. What has happened in Cali- 
fornia in the way of road building programs has hap- 
pened in other states, with the result that the last rem- 
nants of America’s unmarred wilderness have been dis- 
appearing rapidly before the mechanized advances of 
the modern road builder. 

It would be timely and helpful if publie organizations 
in other states would arrange similar polls and give 
politicians, commercial interests and local chambers of 
ecommerce, who use roads as magnets for drawing funds 
out of state and federal treasuries, a clear test of public 
opinion. 
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3. Muskegon, Michigan 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


The forty-eight big sawmills that whined day and 
night around the shores of Lake Muskegon didn’t make 
quite so many boards as those along the Saginaw River, 
yet in many respects the City of Muskegon, Michigan, 
was more notable than any previous or contemporary 
lumber town. 

For one thing, Muskegon cut more lumber than either 
Bay City or Saginaw, which meant a heap more lumber 
than Bangor ever made. Its sawdust history began in 
1838 when Ben Wheelock, agent for the Muskegon 
Steam Mill Company, started eutting boards. The first 
cargo of lumber went out of Muskegon Lake, which is 
a bay of Lake Michigan, in February of 1839. The 
vessel soon ran into drift ice, and it was ten days be- 
fore she got to Chicago. It was the first shipment of 
billions of feet that were to go from Muskegon to the 
rising metropolis at the south end of the big lake. In 
years to come it was said that Muskegon lumber built 
both Chicagos—the one before the Great Fire, and the 
one after. 

Muskegon prospered from the start. Close by was 
the mouth of the Muskegon River and down that stream 
came great white pine logs cut in a forest that seemed 
to have no end this side of Canada, or at least, not this 
side of the Straights of Mackinac. Muskegon Lake 
was an ideal booming ground, 
in which to sort and handle 
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When logging engines were young 


their annual cut had risen to 160,000,000 feet. And by 
this time, too, Muskegon and other Michigan men had 
invented machinery that made Maine logging and saw- 
milling look like child’s play. 

His name is lost to history, but some man devised a 
set of two wheels, five feet from hub to rim and there- 
fore ten feet tall. With these, logging could go on all 
summer, for the high axles cleared stumps, rocks and 
other ground-obstructions. 

Heretofore, logging had been a winter business. Now, 
with camps running the year round, something had to 
be done to speed up the sawmills. Alexander Rodgers, 
of Muskegon, invented and patented the spike roller 
edger and the friction nigger, two rigs that will not 
mean much to the layman but which greatly speeded up 
the process of reducing logs to boards. Some other 
genius invented the bull-chain, by which logs could be 
pulled into the sawmill in an endless procession. Then, 
a little later, a man named Hill, of nearby Kalamazoo, 
devised an improvement on the sawmill nigger. Band- 
saws came into use in the Eighties. All along the line 
from headrig carriage to the mill yard various improve- 
ments and new inventions speeded the making of lumber. 

It was in Muskegon, too, where a revolt of the work- 
ers first brought any results. Previous to this, a strike 
of sawmill employes in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, had 





the logs from a hundred log- 
ging camps up-river. Down 
the big lake a bit was Chicago, 
a handsome market for lumber 
if ever there was one. 

By the 1860 period, no less 
than twenty-five large mills 
were busy at Muskegon and 





This is the third of a series of four articles 
on lumber towns whose fame stands preemi- 
nent in the colorful history of American 
lumbering. The fourth and last article will 
describe Grays Harbor, Washington, at the 
heyday of its logging boom. 


saused considerable trouble, in- 
eluding the calling out of the 
Pennsylvania militia; but it 
had resulted in a complete rout, 
so far as employes were con- 
cerned. Men continued to work 
a twelve-hour day in the camps 
and sawmills. 
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In the fall of 1881 employes of the Muskegon Boom- 
ing Association, which handled all logs for the city’s 
mills, went on strike for a ten-hour day. A thousand 
men paraded with banners announcing “Ten Hours or 
No Sawdust.” The operators called for troops, which 
were sent and martial law declared. The strike fizzled 
out—until spring, when it was renewed, bigger and 
better than ever. 

The operators brought in “detectives” from Mr. Pin- 
kerton’s Chicago office, and they imported strike-break- 
ers from Ontario. There was some fighting and general 
violence. But in June of 1882 the strike was called off. 
Henceforth, ten hours was considered a day’s work in 
western Michigan. 

By 1882, which was Saginaw’s biggest lumber year, 
Muskegon was still several years from its peak. In ’82 
Muskegon had a population of 20,000, of which 4,500 
worked in the mills or on the booming grounds. When 
the drive was in, the 
city’s population leaped 
overnight by another 
3,000, as red-shirted men 
came down from the 
woods. 

In the field of lumber- 
jack entertainment the 
City of Muskegon pos- 
sibly had no peer in the 
Lake States. One can 
tell something of a 
town’s reputation for 
hospitality by the way 
bards treated its name, 
and lumberjack bards 
appear to have been 
partial to Muskegon. 
That city is mentioned 
in more logger ballads 
than any other along 
The Big Clearing from 
Maine to the Pacific 
Coast. Jack Haggerty’s 
farewell, in the cele- 
brated The Flat River 
Girl, alone should cinch 

Muskegon’s place as 
lumberjack Mecea of 
the great white pine 
days. Sang Mr. Hag- 
gerty: 


























Then adieu to Flat River, 
For me there’s no rest; 
I’ll shoulder my peavey 
And go on out West. 
I’ll go to Muskegon, 
Some pleasures to find, 
And I’ll leave my own 
Flat River darling behind. 
Yes, sir, no mistake 
about it, Muskegon had 
attractions that brought 
in the boys from near 
and far. Loggers said 
they could detect the 
first whiffs of Sawdust 
Flats perfume and booze 
as far up-river as Big 
Rapids, some fifty miles 
away. Muskegen’s Saw- 
dust Flats were a part 
of town that had been 





Below — The Michigan woods was the birthplace of the “Big Wheels” 





built on a sawdust “fill.” It consisted principally of six 
long blocks that were “lathering in sin,” as a local di- 
vine once observed. The Flats were maintained as a 
restricted area solely for the entertainment of the boys 
from the woods. Their fame spread and finally became 
deathless by reason of ballads written about them. 

In another part of town was the unspeakable Canter- 
bury, perhaps the most notorious hellhole in three states. 
The Canterbury was a combination saloon, hotel, res- 
taurant, dance hall and so forth. Cock-maMs were 
fought here; prize fights, too, and often dog fights. 
Female wrestlers appeared at The Canterbury in the 
Eighties. The motto of The Canterbury was “Every- 
thing Goes,” and it got to be a saying among lumber- 
jacks that you hadn’t eut your eye teeth unless you had 
seen The Canterbury running full blast. 

Muskegon also turned out some noted timber barons. 
The most colossal of the lot was Charles H. Hackley. 
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Above —In a Michigan lumber camp of early days 
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Hackley arrived at Muskegon on a steamer just before 
noon on April 17, 1856, with no money, no letters of 
credit, no friends. He went to work in a sawmill that 
afternoon. A short twenty years later he was a prime 
baron, and by the time of his death, in 1905, he was a 
veritable timber king. 

During his life, which is said to have been a lusty one 
indeed, Hackley gave $1,389,525 to the city that had 
treated him so well, and in his will he raised the ante 
to some $6,000,000. Quite remarkable, in view of the 
general history of bequests of rich lumbermen, were the 
uses to which Hackley stipulated the money should be 
put. Hackley’s money created parks, a fine library, 
hospitals, and schools. And he left a good round sum 


Shingle weavers of the Michigan Shingle Company at Muskegon—picturesque 





a replica of an ox-yoke; Hazelton-Gerrish, a pair of 
glasses; and a brave duck swam on the ends of all 
Crossett’s logs. 

Not in Muskegon, but in that district, appeared the 
original high-lead logging machine. It was the invention 
of Horace Butters, an old State-of-Mainer who had set- 
tled in Ludington, Michigan. He called it Butters Patent 
Log Skidding & Loading Machine, and in all essentials 
it was simply the so-called high-lead apparatus that has 
been logging the West Coast timber for the past quar- 
ter-century. Butters’ machine was little used in Michi- 
gan, but he took it South to log the cypress and south- 
ern pine before it emerged in the Pacific Northwest as 
something “new” early in the present century. 





fellows, these—literally the “high hats" of the lumber camps of the 80's 


for the purchase of oil paintings to be hung where the 
public could see them. A lumberman leaving money for 
the purchase of works of art and literature is something 
that doesn’t happen every century. 

But Muskegon logging operators and lumbermen ap- 
pear to have been rather artistic. A glance at the de- 
signs of the log-brands they used to mark ownership of 
floating logs shows that they had imagination. On the 
logs of Alex Rodgers appeared a combination of cross 
and crescent; Torrent & Company had a big “B” within 
the circle of a saw; E. & C. Eldred, a water pitcher; 
O. Donald, a beer barrel bung; Davies & Whitney’s 
mark carried what was possibly meant to be a warning. 
It was a gallows with a man, probably a log-thief, 
hanging therefrom. S. H. Boyce marked his logs with 
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Frenchmen from Canada had swarmed into the Sagi- 
naw country to help with the logging. Into Muskegon 
came a horde of Germans, fresh from the Old Country, 
and after them came the Scandinavians. Many of these 
last were imported by Louie Sands, Seandinavian him- 
self, who was one of the boss-loggers of the Manistee 
District, north of Muskegon. Louie had them coming 
in by car- and boat-loads. They were able men and log- 
ging was nothing new to them. By the turn of the 
century Scandinavians were the dominating nationality, 
so far as numbers were concerned, in the logging woods 
of the Lake States. 

A story of Louie Sands is still told in western Michi- 
gan. It is said that whenever a Swede logger wanted 
to quit his job in any camp (Continuing on page 188) 
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1938 EXPEDITIONS -- 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


An Invitation to Explore 
America’s Last Fron- 
tier Under the Direc- 
tion of The American 
Forestry Association 


FOR the sixth consecutive year 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion blazes the trail into the 
wild, little explored back coun- 
try of America. Seven expedi- 
tions are planned for the Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness on a 
non-profit basis, the riders shar- 
ing equally in the cost of or- 
ganizing and equipping each venture. Any man, 
woman, or older child in normal health and with a 
reasonable amount of riding experience is eligible to 
ride with one or more of the expeditions. 

Two pioneering parties will take the field this sum- 
mer, the first to explore the rugged Maroon Bells- 
Snowmass Wilderness of Colorado, the second to make 
its way to the summit of Mt. Whitney, highest mountain 
in continental United States, after exploring the wild 
Kings River Wilderness in the High Sierras of Cali- 
fornia. Five additional expeditions will return to 
primitive areas previously explored by the Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness. Expeditions for 1938 follow: 

Expedition No. 1—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, 
Flathead and Lewis and Clark National Forests, in 
Montana. Time, July 3 to July 15. Approximate cost, 
$130 from Missoula, expedition headquarters. Here 
are a million acres of untrammelled wilderness, the 
country “at the back of beyond” where the Blackfeet 
Indians held their ceremonial sun dances and where 
Lewis and Clark found great herds of buffalo grazing 
in flowered valleys beneath the Shining Mountains. A 
country of lofty mountains, green forests, and sparkling 
lakes, 

Expedition No. 2—Wind River Wilderness, Wyom- 
ing National Forest, in Wyoming. Time, July 18 to 
July 31, Approximate cost, $170 from Kemmerer, 
expedition headquarters. In this roadless domain the 
Rocky Mountains fling up a rugged crest to form 
what is perhaps the most dramatie wilderness in con- 
tinental United States. Unchanged since the day it 
was closely associated with that great old trader and 
guide, Jim Bridger, the country remains a citadel of 
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Trail Riders in the beautiful Olympic Wilderness 


ice and rock, of timberline trees, of spectacular can- 
yons, of nameless lakes and unsurpassed alpine flora. 
Expedition No. 3—Gila Wilderness, Gila National 
Forest, in New Mexico. Time, August 1 to August 
14. Approximate cost, $125 from Albuquerque, expe- 
dition headquarters. Here, so close to Old Mexico that 
the Spanish influence still prevails, lies 600,000 acres 
of timber and grassland, of lonely trails, of black wind- 
ing canyons, of buttes and mountains that reflect aston- 
ishing colors in the sun. Cliff dwellings, unrestored 
and in natural surroundings; canyons that are un- 
equalled anywhere except by the Grand Canyon. 
Expedition No. 4—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilder- 
ness, Holy Cross National Forest, in Colorado. Time, 
August 3 to August 16. Approximate cost, $155 from 
Aspen, expedition headquarters. A wilderness so beau- 
tiful, so isolated, that the Ute Indians claimed it as 
their own. One of their great chiefs made annual pil- 
grimages there to be inspired and to commune with 
nature. A high and colorful land, studded with blue 
lakes, cut by roaring streams, and carpeted with green 
forests and abundant wild flowers. A pioneering trip. 
Expedition No. 5—Sawtooth Wilderness, Sawtooth 
National Forest, in Idaho. Time, August 3 to August 
16. Approximate cost, $140 from Shoshone, expedition 
headquarters. A wild kingdom of mountains and pines 
and silver lakes—as inviting and as picturesque as any 
land under the sun. Its peaks are bold and rugged, 
many of them well forested; its lakes are irresistible 
to the explorer who seeks beauty—and good fishing. 
Here the famous Salmon River is born—here where 
sparkling waters mirror the Sawtooth crags in a wild 


splurge of grandeur. (Continuing on page 185) 
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THE RANGER’S CORNER 


On the Uinta National Forest, in cen- 
tral Utah, are raised some of the finest 
lambs put on the market from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacifie Coast. There- 
fore, it is only natural that flockmasters 
should have the deepest hatred of all 
predatory animals—from the lowly badger, 
blamed for the loss of many newborn 
lambs that fall into his holes and are 
unable to get out, to the ferocious moun- 
tain lion that kills sheep simply for the 
lust of killing. 

In this section it is the boast that 
every sheepherder is a white American, 
and that the handling of sheep is a well 
paid profession requiring the highest 
skill. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
many good men are found on the ranges. 
However, this story is not to boost either 
our lamb chops or the men entrusted 
with their care. It is meant, rather, to 
show to what lengths some meu will go in 
order to protect their flocks. 

Just before leaving the forest with his 
sheep in the fall, one Ephraim Bowers, 
who by his exploit is entitled to have his 
true name known, rode from his camp to 
bed his sheep for the night. He was 
mounted but unarmed, although it was 
his custom to carry a rifle on his saddle. 
Two dogs followed him, also a_half- 
grown pup that was being initiated into 
the art of handling sheep. These dogs 
were of uncertain lineage and could 
hardly have been expected to show the 
courage they were later to display. 

A cirele was made round the sheep. 
Bowers then rode a short distance to put 
out salt where the animals would gather 
at dusk. The terrain consisted of rolling 
hills with a seattering cover of brush, 
cottonwoods along the small stream, and 
some pifion and juniper. 

The dogs were hunting chipmunks in 
the brush when suddenly, a short dis- 
tance ahead of the horseman, there was 
a terrific uproar—yelpings, snarlings and 
other strange noises. Bowers was in 
time to see a large mountain lion leap 
into the branches of a cottonwood tree, 
where he sat snarling defiance down at 
the dogs. They were trying to climb up 
beside him, with little suecess, but made 
it plain what they would do to the big 
cat if he would come down. 


Bowers was in a quandary. It was 


TREED 


To Save His Reputation, a Sheepherder Tackles 
a Mountain Lion Barehanded 


By George C. Larson 


more than a mile over a rough trail back 
to camp and his rifle. Before he could 
return with the gun, he hastily reasoned, 
the cougar would probably make his 
getaway, to inflict several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of damage to his sheep. So 
he decided to remain and battle him un- 
armed. Some time before a lion had 
killed twenty-five pure bred sheep in a 
single raid, and Bowers felt that his 
reputation as a herder was at stake if the 
same should happen to him. 

After tying up his horse some distance 
away, he cut a stout, green chokecherry 
limb and gathered an armful of rocks. 
He noticed that he had an advantage in 
his attack as the ground rose abruptly 
near the tree occupied by the cat, en- 
abling him to get up rather close and 
nearly on level with him. 

The first missiles only infuriated the 
lion. He roared each time he was hit. 
A second armful of stones convinced him, 
however, that he would do well to seek 
shelter from the unmerciful clouting. So 
he gathered all four feet against the bole 
of the tree and launched himself back- 
ward into space, on the lower side, 
lighting on his feet in true cat fashion. 
Bowers estimated that this leap carried 
the cat more than thirty feet from the 
tree. 

Both dogs were on him the second he 
hit the ground, so he leaped into a pii- 
on. There he sat, only ten feet above 
the ground, striking down at the dogs 
below him. Bowers gathered more am- 
munition, feeling that he was now in 
position to deal some real punishment to 
the animal. After several bulls-eyes to 
the head, the lion jumped and landed in 
a low juniper. Then he was on the 
ground battling with the dogs for a brief 
spell. Both were wily enough to keep 
out of reach, but would nip his flanks at 
every opportunity. The pup was having 
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the time of his young life, but like iM 


puppies his feet were too large. }, 
could not dodge quickly and the cat deg} 
him a blow which rolled him a dog 
feet. 
until he arrived at camp, when he ya 
found under the bunk, from which point 
of safety he had to be removed by foree 

Bowers gathered rocks and with sup 
aim drove the cat from one tree to gp. 
other until he was so groggy that he hai 
difficulty in climbing. When he fell froy 


Bowers did not see the pup again 
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a tree the green club was used, while th > 
dogs drew the animal’s attention, ani 
when he climbed another he was stoned} 


down. The dogs, almost exhausted, wouli 
lie under the tree until the cat was drive 
out. 
he climbed another. 

The cat was both willing and anxioy 
to call off the fight at any time, but » 
often as the man drove him from a tre 
the dogs were upon him. He seemed to 
blame the dogs. At no time did he make 
a serious attack upon the man. 

Finally the cougar folded his paws ani 
gave up the ghost. The time since th 
attack began had not seemed long to 
Bowers, but upon consulting his time 
piece it was found that more than two 
hours of hard work and excitement had 
passed. During that time there had bea 
something doing every minute. 

The lion was skinned and _ proved to 
be a male measuring eight feet, fou 
inches from tip to tip. A half eaten fam 
deer was found at the point where the 
dogs first jumped the eat. 

The next day and for many day 
thereafter Bowers could not raise his 
right arm. Even after several months 
that member had not regained its usu 
elasticity. 

Bowers says “never again,” consideritg 
the risk too great, but he also says that 
the eighteen dollars he received for the 
hide was compensation for the strenuots 
labor. The sport of killing a full grow 
lion without firearms was worth the ris 
he ran, he declared. He also tells @ 
being turned down for life insurance by 
an agent who stated that, while he neet 
ed the business, he would feel like 4 
traitor to his company if he wrote up! 
man who would tackle a hale and hearly 
lion barehanded. 





NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, through a presidential proclamation, has designated the week beginning March 20 as National 
Wildl'fe Week, and called upon “all citizens in every community to give thought during this period to the needs of the denizens of 
field, forest, and water and intelligent consideration of the best means for translating good intentions into practical action in behalf of 
these invaluable but inarticulate friends." The carrying into effect of any program for the conservation of our hereditary wildlife. the 


President stated, must enlist the support of all citizens. Only through the full cooperation of all can wildlife be restored for the present 
generation and perpetuated for posterity, he said. 
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Make INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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+ Your Partner in COST CUTTING 

















An International TD-40 Diesel TracTracTor owned by the Lane Construction Co., Meriden, Conn. When this picture was taken it was building 
a new road bed from the Cadillac Mountain Road to Ocean Drive in Arcadia Nationa! Park, Bar Harbor, Maine, It moved 350 yards every 10 
hours, using 11/2 gallons of 7-cent Diesel fuel an hour 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER builds a complete range of power 
and transportation equipment. Crawler tractors, wheel tractors, power 
units, and motor trucks . .. all are available under the International 
banner, and all have the same International Harvester quality built into 
them from end to end. Pick your equipment from this one broad line 
and make sure of outstanding performance. Aiud there is service, too, 
to think about. International dealers and Company-owned branches know 
all about the service needs of heavy-duty equipment, and maintain service 
departments and parts stocks that meet every requirement. The nearby 
International dealer or branch will give you complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


B INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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A brand new Evinrude .. . 
amazingly light, handy and 
powerful. eighs only 16 
lbs., and cruises 3 hours 
on a single fill! Literally 
packed with ee 
features including 
famed Hooded Power 
— Evinrude Co-Pilot 
— Underwater Silenc- 
Mi ing. Starts instantly! 
| — spins into action 
with a flick of the 
~ starting cord. Costs 
less than 3¢ an hour to 
operate. Send for catalog! 


ELTO PAL only $37.50 
Elto PAL (built by Evin- 
rude) weighs only 14 
pounds, and drives boats 
at twice the speed of 
oars. Elto ACE, $47.50 
— the husky Handi- 
twin, only $67.50. Each 

ding value! 


Directory and 
Boat-and-Mo- 
tor Selector. 
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You KNOW: 
THE TREE * 


WITH THIS 


FIELD MANUAL 
OF TREES” 


by Schaffner 


NEW - IMPROVED 
4™- EDITION 


Quick, positive identification in the field with 
this handy pocket manual. Every tree in northern 
United States and southern Canada westward to 
limits of the Prairie. 

Four complete keys—twig only, twig with leaves, 
fruit, or twig with a flower. Any one is enough. 

International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature, 
complete classification and description, general 
classification of the wood of trees, glossary and 
index with synonyms. 


Sent postage paid for $1.50, C. O. D. charges 


"RG. ADAMS & CO. 
Publishers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











ZZ HANDBOOK-—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
Wustrated (with catalog): 35c. 





CATALOG-100 pictures—color 
spread—instruction Folder. 10c. 


CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin. 


L-E-/TEMMLER- QUEENS VILLAGE-N-Y: 











GRAVES ENDORSES PRINCIPLE 
OF PUBLIC REGULATION 


In response to a request for comment 
on Chief Forester Silecox’s advocacy of 
publie regulation for private forest oper- 
ations as set forth in his Annual Report 
for 1937, Henry S. Graves, Dean of the 
Yale Forestry School, and a former Chief 
Forester, said that he endorses the princi- 
ple of public regulation. Without specify- 
ing the type or manner of application Mr. 
Graves asserted it has become “increasing- 
ly evident that some type of control in 
forest land use is essential to bring about 
stability of land ownership, industrial 
stability and the continuation of the man- 
ifold services of the forest.” Some form 
of control through constituted publie au- 
thority he believes to be inevitable. His 
statement in full follows: 

“Chief Forester F. A. Sileox, in his An- 
nual Report for 1936 to 1937, presents 
a three-point program to guide the devel- 
opment of a national policy of forestry. 
He includes public regulation of private 
forests as one of the three major features 
of the program. He sets forth the prin- 
ciple of publie regulation without specify- 
ing the manner of its application. I en- 
dorse the principle. 


FECHNER ANNOUNCES REDUCTION 
OF CCC CAMPS TO 1,210 ‘ 


Robert Fechner, director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, announced early in 
March that the number of CCC camps in 
operation will be reduced from 1,501 at 
present, to 1,210 before the end of the 
current fiscal year. The operating pro- 
gram for the balance of the fiseal year, 
he said, provides for the transfer of ap- 
proximately 100 camps to new or pre- 
viously occupied camp sites on March 
31 and the closing of 291 camps between 
May 31 and July 1. Ten additional camps, 
now at work in the Winooski River Val- 
ley, in Vermont, on the Winooski River 
Flood Control project, will be closed 
prior to October 31. 

The CCC operating program for the 
final quarter of the fiscal year provides 
for the maintenance of an_ enrolled 
strength of 260,000 young men and war 
veterans and approximately 10,000 In- 
dians and territorials. In order to main- 
tain the strength of the CCC at 260,000, 
arrangements have been made to enroll 
approximately 55,000 young men and 























ans . Patented take-down construction 
Rag’ elie makes cleaning easy, and keeps star- 
s 2» 97 71 lings from occupying the house dur- 
te ae ing the winter. 20 Compartment 
SS lh flouse, two stories high, painted 
cr white and green, $15.00. 28 Com. 


partment House, three stories high as illustrated, 
painted white and green, $18.90. 


Free Circular 
WOODWORKING SPECIALTY COMPANY 
141 Woodstock Street Crystal Lake, III. 





May 5, 6 and 7. 
ton Roads. 


Williamsburg Restoration. 
now to attend. 








The dates for the Sixty-Third Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association are 

The place is Old Point Comfort, in the heart of Colonial Virginia. : 
Headquarters, the famous old Chamberlin Hotel, overlooking Chesapeake Bay and Hamp i 
Visit old Williamsburg, Yorktown, the Dismal Swamp and other historic 
places under the guidance of the Association, the National Park Service and the Colonial { 
Full story of the meeting on page 150. 
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some type of control in forest land use i 
essential to bring about stability of lanj § 
ownership, industrial stability, and cop. 

tinuance of the manifold services of for. ¥ 
ests. The lumber and timber products jp. 9 
dustries undertook to introduce such eo. 
trols through the NRA codes under jp. 
dustrial direction and under federal ay. 
pices. Specific industrial groups are nov 

endeavoring to work out controls of for. § 
est practice through Association effort, | § 
doubt the success of these efforts without 

the participation of the public throug) fj 
legislative authority, which would bring f 
all owners under a common system of 
controls on the land. Public regulation is 
intimately related to public cooperation 
with private owners. In the long rm 
there will be insistence by the public that 
if extensive grants in aid are providel P 
for cooperation with private owners there 7 
be definite assurance against continued 
depletion of the forest resources. Final 
control through constituted public a- 
thority is, in my opinion, inevitable. It 
is time to face this problem squarely, ani 
I am glad that Mr. Sileox has spoken’ 
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2,000 war veterans as replacements during 
a replacement enrollment. period running 
from April 1 through April 20. 

The 291 camps to be closed betwee 
May 31 and June 30, by states, follow: 
Alabama, four; Arizona, four; Arkansas, 
six; California, fourteen; Colorado, fou: 
Connecticut, two; Delaware, three; Flor 
ida, four; Georgia, six; Idaho, eight; Il 
nois, seven; Indiana, seven; Iowa, sevel; 
Kansas, four; Kentucky, five; Louisiant, 
six; Maine, one; Maryland, eight; Mass F7 
chusetts, four; Michigan, ten; Minnesota, : 
nine; Mississippi, seven; Missouri, sevel; 
Montana, three; Nebraska, two; Nevada 
one; New Hampshire, one; New Jerse, 
eight; New Mexico, six; New York, si [7 
teen; North Carolina, nine; Ohio, five; F) 
Oklahoma, five; Oregon, eight; Pennsy- [7 
vania, eleven; Rhode Island, one; South 
Carolina, five; South Dakota, four; Te 
nessee, six; Texas, fifteen; Utah, six; Ve 
mont, three; Virginia, eleven; Washins 
ton, fourteen; West Virginia, five; Wis 
consin, eight; and Wyoming, two. 
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The protection of public property 
and lives is a tough job. To stop 
fire efficiently you need the best 
weapons you can get. 


DIAN 


FIRE PUMPS ARE EASILY THE WORLD'S BEST 


WEAPON FOR FIGHTING FOREST, BRUSH AND GRASS FIRES 
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And we BEST by Actual 
TEST in action. Indians have been 
PROVEN in the field by the MEN 
WHO KNOW. Ask for our catalog of 
testimonials and action photographs. 


mean 


To PUT OUT all class A Fires you need WATER right 
on the spot. The Indian gives you a.real fighting 
weapon: 5 gallons of water in an air conditioned tank, 
carried on the back or in the hand, a. powerful 50 ft. 
continuous stream from a solid brass hand pump—all 
in a compact, solidly built, sensational fire destroyer, 


Indians are built to answer the need for heavy duty 


fire. fighters. All important parts are of solid brass to 


resist rust or corrosion. The tank of solid brass or 
galvanized steel is heavily riveted and will take all 


kinds of punishment. It can be kept filled with water 


ready for action and has no parts to’wear out or break 
down—it won't fail. 


Wakefield Fire Dept. 
Wakefield, R. I. 
D. B. SMITH & CO, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Gentiemen: | use IN- 
DIAN FIRE PUMPS, 40 
in twe companies, 5 in 
one company. | have put 
out 500 feet of grass fire 
with one tank of water 
and 300 feet of brush fire 


Stop Those SPRING FIRES 
with INDIAN FIRE PUMPs! 


REMEMBER! Over 50% of all Forest Fires are started by grass 
or brush fires which can and should be controlled. Rangers 
everywhere are equipping with the new modern INDIANS, the 
only efficient fire weapon that can really STOP dangerous small 
fires in short order. One Indian can do the work of 10 men 
equipped with the old fashioned brooms and_ shovels. The 
economy and fast action of the Indian will give you and your 


men new confidence, enthusiasm, and faith in Forest protection. 


MADE BY D. B. SMITH & CO., UTICA, 


Pacific Coast Agents 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO,, 
Portland, Oregon 


HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO. 


550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: H. K. MARTIN CO., Board of Trade 
Please Mention AMERICAN 


302 SW. 4th St., 


with one tank of water. 
After forty years of fire 
fighting | feel | can pass 
fair judgment and | can- 
not give the INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP too much 
praise for { have seen 
INDIANS save thousands 
of dollars in fire loss. 
Yours very truly, 
George W. Smith, 
Fire Chief. 
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PACIFIC. MARINE SUPPLY CO 
1247 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 


Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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WE thought no state could boast 

so much of varied beauty. But 
we were wrong. Across its length 
we drove and found three states in 
one. 


On the west, broad Mississippi 
plains, cotton fields, and a lake that 
was earthquake born. . . . Through 
blue-grass lands of Middle Tennessee 
. .. The Parthenon and rolling hills, 
the Hermitage and history. .. . On 
into East Tennessee and Eastern 
America’s highest mountains, the 
haze-haloed Smokies, last strong- 
hold of unspoiled nature. 

Each mile was different in Ten- 
nessee. And all of it new to travel 
weary eyes. And so we’re going back 
again and again, taking with us, this 
time, a little book called Trails Of A 
Thousand Thrills. We don’t want 
to miss a one of them. 


FREE: Trails of A Thousand Thrills, 
your key to the beauty of three 
states in one. Send for your copy 
now. 


Room 552 
DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 


B paulifulS lale of 
TENNESSEE 


———— 


REORGANIZATION BILL BEFORE SENATE 


Friends of forestry and conservation 
scored two major victories in the Senate 
on March 14, when after two weeks of 
debate on the government reorganization 
bill, S. 3331, amendments were adopted 
eliminating sections which would have 
changed the name of the Department of 
the Interior to Department of Conserva- 
tion and authorized the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, to make all ap- 
pointments to departmental positions 
which are considered “policy determining 
in character.” 

On the same day an amendment was 
adopted limiting the period during which 
the President shall have power to carry 
out the provisions of the act, to July 1, 
1940. 


On the following day, the Senate voted 
to abolish the three-man Civil Service 
Commission and set up in its place a 
single Civil Service Administrator to be 
appointed by the President for a term of 
fifteen years. The new administrator, who 
is to be appointed without regard to po- 
litical affiliations, must be confirmec by 
the Senate and will receive $10,000 a year. 

In the program set up by The American 
Forestry Association and numerous ¢o- 
operating organizations throughout the 
country, there remains only the passage 
of an amendment which will clearly pro- 
tect the Forest Service, Biological Sur- 
vey, and Soil Conservation Service from 
any possible transfer out of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Directly in line with these interests 
of conservation is Senator George’s 
amendment which would withhold presi- 
dential power “to abolish, or transfer to 
any other agency, the whole or part of 
any agency or activity of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dealing with native 
or domesticated plant and animal pro- 
duction, or with soil or water conserva- 
tion.” 


Another amendment introduced by the 
newly appointed Senator Reames of Ore- 
gon would make impossible the transfer 
of the “Forest Service in administering 
any laws relating to National Forests.” 

The George amendment is sufficiently 
broad to protect the Forest Service, Bio- 
logical Survey, and Soil Conservation 
Service, but Secretary Wallace’s state- 
ment of February 16, as reported in 
AMERICAN Forests for March, has caused 
several Senators to assume feeling of se- 
curity for these bureaus. 

That this is a matter of grave concern 
in the minds of many is indicated by the 
continued reference to it on the floor of 
the Senate. As late as March 15, Sena- 
tor Borah declared—“if the pending bill 
should be enacted as it is now written, in- 
eluding the amendments which have been 
offered by the able Senator in charge of 
the bill, the President would have the 
power to transfer the Forest Service to 
the Department of the Interior.” 

Again during March 1 Senator Pope 
of Idaho, referring to Secretary Wal- 
lace’s statement, concluded, “I am con- 





vinced that there is no further danger 
whatever of any such transfer.” This 
was in spite of Senator Byrd’s further 
warning that “under the provision of the 
bill the President has the right, of 
course, to make the transfer and he ep. 
dorsed the report that recommended 
transfer.” 


The President “cannot abolish the of. 
fice of the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
he can abolish everything else except the 
name and title of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture,” according to Senator Wheeler 
during his discussion of the bill on Mareh 
8. The same principle would apply to 
any other bill. 

On the same day, Senator Wheeler 
stated on the floor of the Senate: 

“A controversy has been going on be. 
tween the Interior Department and the 
Agricultural Department. The Interior 
Department has been seeking control of 
a certain activity and the Agricultural 
Department said it should stay where it 
is, in the Agricultural Department. | 
have not any interest at all in the matter, 
excepting that I know that all the stock- 
men, all the cattlemen, all the sheepmen, 
all those who have been interested in 
preserving the National Forests from de- 
struction by fire, and all the people who 
come in contact with them, have peti- 
tioned and said, ‘We do not want the 
Forest Service transferred.’ It was gen- 
erally reported that it was to be trans- 
ferred. I think every Senator from the 
West knows that to be the case; and they 
do not want it done because they cannot 
see that they will have more efficient 
service under such an arrangement, and, 
as a matter of fact, I think the Forest 
Service is more efficient in the Agricul 
tural Department. I think the Forest 
Service should be and should remain 
there as a matter of efficiency. I think 
everyone who is familiar with it knows 
that that is so and knows the reasons 
why it should be in that Department.” 

Following passage of the reorganization 
bill by the Senate, it must be referred to 
the House for approval, at which time It 
may be subject to further amendments. 
Meanwhile, the House, having divided gov- 
ernment reorganization into four parts, 
has passed two bills. On July 27, 1937, 
H. R. 7730 was passed to provide six ad- 
ministrative assistants to the President, 
and H. R. 8202 passed on August 13, to 
reorganize government agencies and create 
a Department of Welfare. These two bills 
have been referred to the Senate Select 
Committee on Government Organization, 
but not having been reported, are not on 
the calendar. 

On the House calendar are two other 
bills, H. R. 8277 to establish a one-mat 
Civil Service Administration to replace 
the present Commission of three, and 
H. R. 8276 to create the office of Auditor 
General. The substance of these, like 
that of the first two, is included in the 
Senate bill, and no further House action 
is expected until after the Senate has 
disposed of S. 3331. 
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P Mc L » r ° ° 
antes Ghamnaen Your time and energy are important! A 
Chopper, says: “The 


Plumb’sthe fastest axe Plumb Axe saves both . . . whether you 


Tever used. It cuts my 


chopping time 20%.” chop for pleasure or profit. 


Feel how the keen steel blade bites deep; 
scientific taper ROLLS chips away, frees 
axe for next blow. Notice how the Plumb’s 
perfect balance makes it swing as part of 
your arms, gives you confidence, leaves you 
less tired, speeds your chopping time. 

Its handle is hung to an exact standard 
... all the force of your blow drives blade 
into the cut. 

A Plumb Axe puts expert skill in your 
hands. Try this ‘‘Axe of Champions.” It 
costs no more to own. At your hardware 
dealer’s or supplier’s. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





DREADNAUGHT SINGLE BIT MICHIGAN 











One piece of high-grade steel — not two pieces welded together! 
Hardened for depth of two full inches. Toughened to hold 
keen edge. Pumniihed in a wide range of patterns, 3 to 5 lbs. 










CHAMPION SINGLE BIT DAYTON 






Fan-shaped, three-point grind gives better clearance in cut. 
Hand-honed bit prevents crumbling and dulling, removes wire 
edge. A racing axe for the expert chopper. 4 lb. weight only. 


Other patterns and sizes for every chopping need. 
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OYWficial 
UNITED STATES 


FOREST SERVICE 
HAT 


Wherever rugged outdoor hats 
are demanded there you'll find 
superb Stetson felts on active duty. 
U. S. Foresters, Texas Rangers, 
Canadian “Mounties”, and many 
other important services through- 
out the world have made Stetson 
their official hat. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Any Mopet or WHEEL Base, $1.00 


GREATER SHELTERBELT PLANTINGS 
PLANNED FOR 1938 


Farmers in the Plains States are ask- 
ing for increased planting of shelterbelt 
strips under the Prairie States Forestry 
Project, reports the Forest Service. They 
are encouraged by shelterbelts only three 
years old with some trees already twenty- 
five feet high and of fence post size. 

Plantings under the Project—author- 
ized by Congress last year—are a con- 
tinuation of shelterbelt planting begun 
in 1935 with emergency funds. 

In six states 4,300 miles of shelterbelt 
plantings have been allotted for 1938— 
about sixty per cent more than were 
planted in the three previous years. A 
total of 125 miles of shelterstrips was 
planted in 1935, together with some 6,500 
acres of solid plantings. The 1936 and 
1937 shelterstrip plantings were respec- 


tively 1,152 miles and 1,329 miles, 

Shelterbelt mileage quotas for 1938 
are: North Dakota, 350 miles; Sonth 
Dakota, 400 miles; Nebraska, 900 miles: 
Kansas, 800 miles; Oklahoma, 1,050 
miles; Texas, 800 miles. The Spring 
planting season, which began severa} 
weeks ago in Texas, will end in May in 
the Dakotas. ; 

The Forest Service reports that good 
young trees from proper sources, prop- 
erly planted, protected and cultivated 
have made it possible to obtain relatively 
high survivals of tree belts even with 
drought which in 1936 was most severe, 
The average survival for the six states 
for all plantings to date is seventy per 
eent of the 44,000,000 trees which have 
been planted. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Two major steps remain to be taken 
in order to complete the Quetico-Superior 
project calling for an International Wil- 
derness Sanctuary embracing the bound- 
ary and tributary lakes lying between 
Minnesota and Canada, according to the 
report of the Quetico-Superior Commit- 
tee appointed by President Roosevelt on 
June 30, 1934. The Committee’s report 
on the project was released by the Presi- 
dent on February 25. 

After reviewing what has been accom- 
plished during the past twelve years to 
further the project, the report lays down 
in very specific manner the two major 
things that remain to be done in order 
to make the undertaking a reality. They 
are acquisition of title by the Federal 
Government to all lands privately owned 
in the Minnesota portion of the area, and 
negotiations for a treaty between the 
United States and Canada assuring per- 
manent administration of the area in 
conformity with the Quetico-Superior 
principles. 

The first, the committee states, is a de- 
sirable but not essential preliminary to 
the second. It emphasizes that speed is 
called for in completing both steps “in 
order to minimize the number of harm- 
ful developments that now constantly 
threaten one part or another of the 
area.” The pressure of road building 
into the sanctuary, the regulation of pri- 
vately owned dams within the area and 
demands for new dams for power exploi- 
tation are pointed out as major dangers 
in destroying the wilderness character of 
the region. 

According to the Committee, there are 
within the American portion of the pro- 
posed sanctuary 900,000 acres exclusive 
of the public land now within the Su- 
perior National Forest which should be 
acquired by the Federal Government. The 
cost of acquisition is placed at $2,250.- 
000, although a million dollars would 
acquire sufficient land to bring about 
very effective control of wilderness as- 
sets. In the event emergeney funds are 
not available for these needed purchases, 
the committee holds a special appropria- 


tion from Congress is well justified. 

Stating that no plan of regulation de- 
signed to preserve the wilderness char- 
acter of the area or its recreational pos- 
sibilities can be fully effective without 
joint and coordinated action by Canada 
and the United States, the Committee 
urges treaty action at as early a date as 
possible. In the event treaty action is 
not feasible, concurrent legislation by the 
two governments concerned is proposed. 

Commenting on the Canadian attitude 
toward the project, the Committee re- 
ports: “There yet remains the task of 
harmonizing the views of the two coun- 
tries. What obstacles may arise in On- 
tario or how much time may be required, 
is difficult to predict. It is proper to 
point out, however, that the Ontario 
portion of the lakeland is much larger 
and contains much more valuable re- 
sources from a recreational point of view 
than the Minnesota portion. Because 
the Province of Ontario has ownership 
of lands and timber, the consent of that 
Province to any treaty by the Dominion 
is essential. This Committee is informed 
that it will be possible for the Province 
to enter into an agreement with the Do- 
minion, upon the basis of which the Do- 
minion will be in position to negotiate a 
treaty. The present government of On- 
tario has never passed officially upon the 
Quetico-Superior program and any at- 
tempt to secure the consent of the On- 
tario government is certain to be fought 
by the same interested private groups 
who have opposed the project in Minne- 
sota. The Committee is glad to report, 
however, that Dominion officials have 
been outspokenly favorable to the pro- 
orem... . 5 « 

“Relations with Canada are more 
friendly than at any time within memory. 
The time, therefore, seems ripe for set- 
ting a precedent in international accord. 
The establishment of such a precedent 
depends largely upon the support of the 
Administration. If the full force: of that 
support can be exerted at the present 
time, the prospects for success are mort 
favorable than at any previous period. 
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KNOWING YOUR TREES 


By G. H. Collingwood 
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[~~ A reproduction in miniature of one of the fifty tree descriptions in Knowing Your Trees. 


The photographic excellence and the completeness of the descriptions are clearly shown. 
Actual size of Book is 834” x 1114” 


"Everyone interested in trees will find the volume ‘Knowing Your A book on trees which, in addition to descriptive 
Trees’ an extremely useful handbook. The photographs portray : 
sig as no word can do. When a test is made, by searching matter, features actual photographs of the entire 
or answers to such questions as, ‘Does the slash pine furnish : . 
turpentine?’ and ‘How old and high do the Perea grow?’ a ene ane Hs Eee, HR, Seer aa 
terse and satisfying answer is found. The cost is nominal for 
a book so fully illustrated and so stoutly bound.” Price $1 .00 
HAROLD C. BRYANT, 
National Park Service. a nn 5 i ne a se i er ne ee ne ee 
“The book, ‘Knowing Your Trees,’ is just what | have needed for The American Forestry Association 
along time. It gives just the practical information that students 919 - 17th Street. N. W. 
need and frequently find so hard to get in concise form with Washi D.C 
such fine illustrations. Every museum and library should have a angen, ©. %. 
copy of the book. Every nature study teacher, boy scout and 
camp fire group can use it to advantage." Please send me postpaid ............ copies of KNOWING 





ALICE W. WILCOX, 


: YOUR TREES. (Price....$1.00 per copy.) 
Providence, R. |. 


"The book, ‘Knowing Your Trees,’ is a prized one." 


EMILY S. BOGERT, Chairman, (NAME) 
Conservation Commitee, 


General Fed. of Women's Clubs. 


m (ADDRESS) (cITY) (STATE) 
Ideal for school use. Our botany classes have found it in- 
valuable," 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR SALES IN QUANTITY — 10 to 50 
copies 10%, 50 to 100 copies 15%, 100 or more copies 20%. 


CHARLES MAYHEW, 


High School Principal. 
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DIRECT ROUTE 


TO THE 


63rd Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Old Point Comfort 
MAY 5-6-7, 1938 


CHESAPEAKE LINE 
BALTIMORE 


TO 
OLD POINT COMFORT 


SAILINGS DAILY INCLUDING 
SUNDAY AT 6:30 P. M. ARRIVE 
OLD POINT COMFORT FOLLOW- 
ING MORNING. 


LOW FARES — EXCELLENT ACCOM- 
MODATIONS. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


OR FURTHER INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS. 


CHESAPEAKE 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


PIERS 18-19 LIGHT STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








NEW 


GrerMAN Forestry, by Dr. Franz Heske. 
Published by Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 342 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


Ever since forestry began in this coun- 
try, it has been deeply influenced by the 
experiences of German-speaking countries 
in the management of their forests 
through many centuries. Knowledge of 


these experiences and the techniques 
growing from them have had to be ob- 
tained largely through special visits 


abroad or from such limited texts and 
articles as have become available from 
time to time. It is surprising that here- 
tofore there has not been available to 
American readers a complete and au- 
thoritative book dealing with the devel- 
opment of German forestry and the part 
it has played in the lives of the German 
people. 

German Forestry fulfills this long 
standing need for English-speaking peo- 
ple. It is particularly adapted to Amer- 
ican use because it is written for the 
express purpose of making available to 
the people of the United States the ex- 
periences of the German countries in the 
field of forestry. Written by Dr. Franz 
Heske, Professor in the Forstliche Hoch- 
schule Tharandt Bei Dresden, the book is 
a contribution of the Oberlaender Trust 
of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 











preservation. 


country is wasteland. 


Illustrated. 

















Just Published. A new book containing full informa- 
tion about the world’s most successful system of forest 


GERMAN 
FORESTRY 


By FRANZ HESKE 


With a preface by Henry S. Graves, 
Dean of the School of Forestry, Yale University 


German forestry has long been regarded by informed observ- 
ers as the most advanced in the world. 
who knows both American and German forests and the prob- 
lems their preservation creates, tells how Germany has cared 
for this natural resource so that only four per cent of the 


The book will be of great value to American foresters and to 
other people concerned with the conservation of our trees and 
the connected problems of flood control and soil erosion. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Haven, Connecticut 


In this book Dr. Heske, 


$3.00 
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BOOKS 


in pursuance of its work of making ayaj. 
able to America the forest policies and 
techniques developed by German-speaking 
countries. P 

German Forestry begins with the Caro. 
lingian dynasty and traces through to 
the Third German Reich. To be sure, it 
deals more largely with the development 
of progressive land use and forestry dur. 
ing the last fifty or one hundred years, 
but this is as it should be, because Amer. 
icans are more interested in the results 
of hundreds of years of forest experi- 
ences than in a detailed history of those 
experiences. 

A reading of the book gives one a clear 
picture of German forestry at it has been 
developed to date—a picture not to be 
found elsewhere. It is particularly time. 
ly from a land use standpoint because it 
treats of the place and management of 
forests in countries where population has 
exerted a steadily increasing pressure 
upon land. This same pressure is begin- 
ning to be felt in the United States and 
the German experience in the develop- 
ment and application of silviculture, meth- 
ods and management, will be found 
highly suggestive and valuable to Amer- 
ican foresters and lumbermen and to all 
others interested in land management 
anc forest conservation.—O. B. 


Up Trait, by A. A. Wickenden. Poetry 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
78 pages. Price $2.00. 


One senses the lure of the trail to wild 
places —-the call of the river — valleys 
where the black eagle soars—heights that 
birth the rushing streams—aye, even to 
the foot of the rainbow with its pot of 
gold this poet leads us—“Up Trail”—with 
his songs of the wilderness.—L. M. C. 


THE Campers’ Hanpook, by Dillon Wal- 
lace. Published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York City. 289 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


With spring here and summer 4p- 
proaching, comes the wanderlust. Many 
would go camping, but those who most 
enjoy their days and nights in the opel, 
plan well ahead for their comfort and 
convenience. Dillon Wallace, a camper 
and explorer of wide experience, helps 
complete the plans and inspires to neW 
adventure in “The Campers’ Handbook. 

One finds here, set forth clearly and 
readably, helpful information for the 
hiker or automobile tourist, the canoelst 
or the horseback rider. The book contains 
a wealth of suggestions for making the 
trip more enjoyable. Not only are there 
definite suggestions for shelters, bedding, 
clothing, and equipment, but one chapter 
lists foods, and another gives directions 
for their preparation—G. H. ©. 
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Otp WILLIAMSBURG AND HER NEIGHBORS, 
by William O. Stevens. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
335 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


To the readers of AMERICAN Forests, 
Author-Artist Steven~’ informal history 
of Colonial Virginia is particularly time- 
ly. Early in May The American For- 
etry Association will hold its 63rd 
annual meeting in this region, visiting 
Williamsburg and her neighbors—follow- 
in., as it were, in the footsteps of the 
talented author-artist. To those planning 
to attend this three-day meeting, Mr. 
Stevens’ fascinating recital of his jour- 
ney will prove not only a guide but a 
friend. To those who cannot attend, the 
hook will bring a great deal of the mel- 
low charm and tradition of our historic 
countryside. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
the author’s pen and ink drawings, with 
a frontispiece in color. It is history; it 
is narrative; it is aneedote; it is legend. 
It is, from cover to cover, the story of 
Williamsburg and her neighbors. No one 
interested in history, romance and nature 
should be without it—E. K. 


Bros AROUND THE YEAR, by Lorine 
Letcher Butler. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York. 
242 pages, illustrated. Price $2.00. 





As the title indicates, this book is 
organized on a seasonal scale—picturing 


the life cycle of the birds consecutively 
through spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. Starting off with the bluebird, 
that charming herald of the spring, it 
follows through with typical species in 
vivid description of characteristics and 
habits, as the seasons develop. The au- 
thor rounds out this attractive plan 
with many supplemental topics of fas- 
cinating interest, which make the book 
a companion to be treasured by lovers 
of birds all through the year.—L. M. C. 


FieL> ManvaL or Trees, by John H. 
Schaffner. Published by R. G. Adams 
& Company, Columbus, Ohio. Fourth 
Edition. 160 pages. Price $1.50. 


Covering every tree in the northern 
United States and southern Canada west 
to the Prairies, with this book in your 
pocket quick and sure identification in 
your field tree studies is certain. Each 
species is briefly described,—a carefully 
chosen single English name being given, 
with synonyms in the index. And there 
are four complete descriptive keys : twigs ; 
twig with leaves; fruit, and twig with 
flower. The terms are in agreement with 
the International Rules of Botanical 
‘Nomenclature but a great improvement 
in the phylogenitie arrangement of the 
larger groups has been made. This seg- 
Tegation, and the progressive sequences 
thus shown, give a much better idea than 
heretofore of the evolution of the simpler 
'o the higher forms.—L. M. C. 


Please 
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COME TO LIFE 










EE a whole town restored as it 
S was two hundred years ago—the 
ancient city of Williamsburg. A few 
miles away—Jamestown, cradle of the 
Nation, and Yorktown, where the Red 
Coats laid down their arms. Re-live 
some of the most thrilling chapters in 
American history. Motor over roads 
where armies marched! Read history 
as you ride. “Markers” all along the 
way point out 
events, 


scenes of stirring 


Visit the great Shenandoah National 
Park . . . take its world-famous Sky- 
. see the George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson National 
Forests, and Virginia's lovely State 


line Drive . . 


Parks, each of which has a scenic 


Skyline Drive 


9 The "roadway through 
the heavens." Built on the 
very crest of the moun- 
tains, affording unbroken 
views of the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley and 
Piedmont Plain. 


INVITES YOU TO 


VIRGINIA 











charm of its own. Explore the caverns 

. see the famous Natural Bridge. 
And remember, wherever you go in 
Virginia, never are you far from the 
seashore! 


Natural Wonders 


9 See the Natural Bridge, 
one of the Wonders of 
the World .. . caverns— 
each a strange and fasci- 
nating underground won- 
derland . . . Natural Tun- 
nell! 


Free Illustrated Literature 
Write: VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


ROOM 810, 914 CAPITOL STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available. 
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te 
California 
AND SOUTHWESTERN TRAVEL 


Here is the outstanding travel 
announcement of many years! 


For your pleasure on 1938 
California and Southwestern 
journeys, Santa Fe presents 13 
magnificent new trains, stream - 
lined in stainless steel! 


This fleet, embodying the very 
latest in rail travel comfort, beauty 
and speed, includes by far the 
largest array of ultra-modern 
passenger equipment on any 
American railroad. It is designed 
to add new dash and joy to 
economy travel and deluxe travel 
alike. It is ready, NOW, to fit into 
your spring and summer plans. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


@ There is now twice-a-week 
service on the superb stream- 
lined Super Chief, extra-fare, 
solid-Pullman 3934-hour train be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


@ Six new streamlined Chiefs 
emphasize the distinction of this 
finest, fastest, only extra-fare 
Chicago-Los Angeles daily train. 


@ The revolutionary new stream- 
lined El Capitan—only all-chair- 
car transcontinental train—com- 
bines low fares and. low-cost 
meals with beauty, comfort and 
supreme speed of the Super Chief. 


@ Other new streamliners, with 
improved schedules and equip- 
ment on popular established 
trains, are also included in 
Santa Fe's contribution to 
pleasure and convenience of 
1938 western trips. 


Want to know more of Santa Fe's great 
1938 program? Just mail this coupon. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1173 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send information about new trains and 


fares from to 
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1938 is a SantaFe Uear 





FORESTER RESIGNS FROM TVA ' 

Edward C. M. Richards, chief forester 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, has 
resigned to resume consulting forestry 
work. Mr. Richards has been in charge 
of the TVA forestry work since its in- 
ception. In announcing his resignation, 
he stated that the suggestion had been 
made to him “that because my philosophy 
and general approach to TVA matters 
were out of line with the policies of 
those who are at present directing the 
activities of the Authority, it might be 
better for all concerned for me to tender 
my resignation.” 

Mr. Richards’ resignation took effect 
January 31. Upon leaving he expressed 
enthusiasm for the TVA project, par- 
ticularly its conservation phases. “It has 
been a pleasure to have a part in striv- 
ing toward the conservation objectives 
which the Authority is working for,” he 
said, “and I shall always take a keen in- 
terest in following the development of 
the TVA and of the particular conserva- 
tion objectives as of tremendous value 
for other parts of the country.” 

At the time of going to press, his suc- 
cessor had not been announced. 


GERMAN FORESTERS TO VISIT AMERICA 
A group of German foresters will ar- 
rive in the United States during April 
for a two weeks’ visit. The party is 
under the sponsorship of the German 
Forest Magazine and the North German 
Lloyd Bremen Lines with the German 
Department of Forestry cooperating. 
The party will arrive in New York on 
April 15th and will proceed to Washing- 
ton where it will spend several days. 
From there its itinerary will take it to 
the Tennessee Valley to study the TVA 
and to visit National Forests and Parks 
in the southern Appalachians. Going to 
Asheville, the German foresters will then 
inspect a number of wood-working plants 
in that region and return to New York, 
sailing for Germany on April 30. 


DISEASE THREATENS PERSIMMON TREES 

The persimmon wilt, a form of Cephal- 
osporium, is reported to be spreading 
in central Tennessee to a degree con- 
stituting a real threat to the persimmon 
trees of that region. Portions of Ru- 
therford and Cannon Counties are said 
to have lost more than eighty per cent 
of their persimmons. 

Little is known concerning the disease, 








which shows itself as a wilt, causing 
leaves to be small and colorless, with 


death following shortly after these out- 
ward evidences. Hot, dry weather, fol- 
lowing an extended wet period, appears 
to accelerate the action of the disease. 





O AND C TIMBER SALES CONTINUED 
Regulations for the emergency sale of 
timber on the Oregon-California railroad 
land grant and the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
tracts of revested land in Oregon were 
approved by Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
on February 14. This reverses an an- 
nouncement of December 4, 1937, which 
proposed to withdraw these timber tracts 
of some 2,500,000 acres from sale, pend- 
ing March 1, 1938, when the Department 
of the Interior will assume full control 


of the lands under the Act of August 
28, 1937. 

The sale of timber under the regulations 
as now approved will prevent possible 
shut down and unemployment in_ por. 
tions of the lumber industry in Oregon, 

“The comprehensive land-use conservys. 
tion program contemplated by the Aq 
will require extensive field examination 
and classification of all the revested Ore. 
gon and California Railroad and reeop. 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands,” Secretary Ickes explained. 
FORREST H. COLBY DIES 

Forrest H. Colby, long associated with 
forestry in New England, died at his 
home in Bingham, Maine, Friday, Febrn. 
ary 11, following an emergency oper. 
tion. Mr. Colby was sixty-nine years of 
age and had served the forest interests 
of Maine for more than fifty consecutive 
years. As a boy of nineteen he entered 
the lumber industry and worked his way 
up to responsible positions in different 
lumber and pulp and paper companies, 
He served two terms in the Maine House 
of Representatives and two terms in the 
Senate, following which he was for six 
years Commissioner of Fish and Game 
and State Forest Commissioner. At the 
time of his death, he was an officer of 
the Maine Seaboard Paper Company. 





DUKE ESTABLISHES GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF FORESTRY 

A graduate school of forestry will be 
launched at Duke university next fall, 
culminating seven years of preparation 
toward this end. It will be the third 
graduate school of forestry to be estab- 
lished in the United States, the others 
being at Yale and Harvard Universities. 

Dr. Clarence F. Korstian, who has 
been director of the Duke Forest since 
1930, is dean of the new school. 

The school will begin with a full-time 
faculty of seven professionally trained 
foresters, in addition to two instructors 
in botany from the regular university 
faculty and an administrative staff. 

Present members of the school’s fae- 
ulty, in addition to Dean Korstian, who 
is professor of silviculture, are: T. $. 
Coile, assistant professor of forest soils; 
Dr. Ellwood S. Harrar, associate profes- 
sor of wood technology; Dr. Paul J. 
Kramer, assistant professor of botany; 
William Maughan, associate professor of 
forest management; Francis X. Sehu- 
macher, professor of forestry; Roy B. 
Thomson, associate professor of forest 
economics; and Dr. F. A. Wolf, profes- 
sor of botany. 

There will be no undergraduate degree 
offered by the school. The school will 
accept for entrance men who have re 
ceived their bachelor’s degree from other 
universities, as well as those completing 
the pre-forestry course at Duke. The 
Master of Forestry degree will be avail- 
able to such men in one or two years, 
depending upon their previous traming. 
The M.A. and Ph.D. degrees will be givet 
for work in the scientitie phases of for- 
estry through the university graduate 
school. For this work the school of for- 
estry staff will serve as members of the 
forestry division of the graduate school. 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 
10 FIGHT ELM DISEASE 


House Joint Resolution 606, calling for 
“on additional $3,000,000 for eradication 
of the Dutch Elm Disease in America,” 
was introduced on March 3 by Representa- 
tive Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey. 

Prefaced by a statement concerning our 
national asset of $750,000,000 in wild and 
planted elms, the resolution warns against 
their threatened destruction by the disease 
which has doomed similar elm trees in 
European countries. It furthermore re- 
quests that the money be made immedi- 
ately available and remain so during all 
of the fiseal year 1939. 

“Provided the work already started by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the several states is vigorously 
prosecuted,” says the resolution as a final 
note, “the work already done on the dis- 
ease in this country demonstrates that ulti- 
mate eradication is possible.” 

Since 1930, when the disease was first 
identified in Ohio, over 4,000,000 elm trees 
have been felled in eradication activities, 
of which 28,268 were actually infected. 
Federal and state agencies have spent 
$12,140,733. 


THIRTY-TWO NATIONAL FORESTS 
ENLARGED 


Approval for the purchase of 104,778 
acres of land to be added to thirty-two 
National Forests and purchase units has 
been given by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission. 

The acquisitions are to be made chiefly 
in the Southern and Lake States regions. 
The net cost will be $331,184. Areas of 
6,282 acres in Utah—being purchased for 
flood control projects at a cost of $20,- 
125.71—will be paid for out of 1937 re- 
ceipts from the Uinta and Wasatch Na- 
tional Forests. 

The Commission approved the purchase 
of 5,193 acres within a few miles of 
Eagle River, Phelps and Three Lakes, 
Wisconsin, for the Nicolet National For- 
est. 

Purehases in Minnesota will total 33,- 
881 acres along the International Boun- 
dary waters of the Superior National 
Forest. 

Two areas approved for purchase in 
the Nantahala Forest, in North Carolina, 
= near the Joyee Kilmer Memorial For- 
est. 

A purchase approved on the Shawnee 
Purchase unit in Illinois helps to supple- 
ment the Pounds Hollow recreational 
unit now being developed. 

Acquisition of 410 acres on the Arrow- 
tock purchase area in Idaho will eon- 
tinue a specifie program of the Forest 
Service to minimize erosion on the Boise 
seanmaation project valued at $55,000,- 
_A total of 10,303 acres on the Ottawa 
National Forest, in Michigan, were ree- 
ommended for purchase as a step in the 
plan to prevent complete exploitation of 
its timber resources. 

~ Commission also approved for 
pes ase 3,440 acres in the Tahoe Na- 
oral Forest, California, for $16,500. 


Please 
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SWEET MUSIC 


ee Lb A0uke fh Chimes invite you to 


dinner aboard the North Coast Limited. From the delicious 
“Great Big Baked Potatoes”... a famous Northern Pacific 
specialty ... through the great variety of tempting dishes, 
always reasonably priced... dining car meals on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway are a real pleasure. They are a perfect 
accompaniment to the glorious scenery along the route — 
28 mountain ranges and rivers for 1406 miles. Write us 


or mail the coupon for information on Western trips. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


E. E. Nelson, 170 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 
(0 Pacific N. W. 0 Rainier Park 0 Yellowstone Park 


(-) California 


[) Dude Ranches (-0 Alaska 0 Escorted Tours (0 Independent Trip 
Name Address___ 
Phone City — State 





If student, state grade oe —- 


ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 














GROW TREES FROM SEED 


Sow about ¥%-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 


The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
CorsICAN PINE 
Rep PINE 
YELLOw PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 
Correspondence With Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PitcH PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
Jack PINE 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE 
CoLorapDo WHITE FIR 
WHITE SPRUCE 
Norway SPRUCE 
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ISCONSIN is truly a state 


of varied color and interest 


...a State of rare scenic beauty, of 
rich historic color, and of incompa- 
rable summer climate. 


There are more than 7,000 sandy 
shored lakes, hundreds of miles of 
beach along Lake Michigan, and 
rugged, rocky cliffs along the Lake 
Superior shore. You may thrill to 
the immensity of the mighty Missis- 
sippi and the beauty of the Apostle 
Islands. The tranquility of pastoral 
country, rolling hills and quiet 
valleys, world-famous fishing waters, 
old - world 
settlements — you'll find them all in 
Wisconsin. 


Indian camps, quaint 


We would like to send you a packet 
of literature describing, in words 
and pictures, this great summer 
wonderland. Just mail the coupon. 









WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 26 STATE CAPITOL 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Please send me, free, your 
iver of Wisconsin vacation — 
terature. 
Name 
Address 
City: State 











ASK THE 








FORESTER 








Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C,, 
Will Be Answered in This Column, 
. . « A Self-Addressed Stamped En. 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter, 











Question: If a farmer posts his land 
against hunting, is it legal for him to 
hunt on this land?—M. R., Wisconsin. 

Answer: In nearly all states, including 
Wisconsin, a person may post his prop- 
erty against trespassing and still hunt on 
this land providing he observes all regu- 
lations as to open seasons, bag limits, ete. 





Question: Can you furnish a list of 
state flowers?-—C. J. B., Michigan. 

Answer: Alabama, Goldenrod; Alaska, 
Forget-me-not; Arizona, Giant Cactus 
(Carnegia gigantea); Arkansas, Apple 
blossom; California, Golden Poppy (Esch- 
scholtzia); Canada, Sugar Maple; Colo- 
rado, White and Lavender Columbine 
(Aquilegia); Connecticut, Motntain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia); Delaware, 
Peach Blossom (Amygdalus persica) ; 
District of Columbia, American Beauty 
Rose; Florida, Orange blossom; Georgia, 
Cherokee Rose; Idaho, Syringa; Illinois, 
Native violet; Indiana, Zinnia; Iowa, Wild 
rose; Kansas, Sunflower (Helianthus an- 
nus); Kentucky, Goldenrod; Louisiana, 
Magnolia; Maine, Pine cone and tassel 
(Pinus strobus); Maryland, Black-eyed 
Susan; Massachusetts, Trailing Arbutus 
(Epigaea repens); Michigan, Apple blos- 
som; Minnesota, Showy Ladyslipper (Cy- 
pripedium reginae); Mississippi, Mag- 
nolia; Missouri, Red Haw (Crataegus) ; 
Montana, Bitter-rcot (Lewisia rediviva) ; 
Nebraska, Goldenrod (Solidago serotina) ; 
Nevada, Sage Brush; New Hampshire, 
Purple Lilac; New Jersey, Violet; New 
Mexico, Yueca; New York, Rese; North 
Carolina, Daisy; North Dakota, Wild 
Prairie Rose (Rosa Arkansana); Ohio, 
Searlet Carnation; Oklahoma, Redbud; 
Oregon, Oregon Grape (Berberis aqui- 
folium) ; Pennsylvania, Mountain Laurel; 
Rhode Island, Violet; South Carolina, 
Yellow Jessamine (Gelseminum semper- 
vivens). 





QvuEsTION: Are specimens in the Petri- 
fied Forest National Monument in Arizona 
originally trees which grew near where 
the logs now lie, or do they represent 
driftwood carried in from some unknown 
source?—S. R. A., Ohio. 

Answer: Park Naturalist M. V. Walk- 
er, stationed at Petrified Forest, has re- 
cently reported the location of more than 
fifty stumps in place. Some of these 
when excavated were twelve feet long with 
spreading roots at their base, indicating 
that the original trees grew where the 
stumps are now found. In addition to 
the upright stumps, he reports a large 
deposit of fossil leaves located within the 
monument. 





Question: Of two pitch pine trees 
eut at about the same time, one is com- 
pletely rotten except for the limbs, while 


—— 


in the other only the sapwood is decayed 
and the balance is very resinous. (ap 
you explain?—B. S., Pa. 

Answer: The two pines probably eon- 
tained different amounts of heartwood, 
This being more resinous than sapwood 
is accordingly more resistant to deeay, 
It follows naturally that a tree whieh js 
largely sapwood would go to pieces quick. 
ly, while one with considerable resinous 
heartwood is relatively resistant to decay, 


QvueEsTION: Are there any blights or 
pests prevalent in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions which might seriously af- 
fect the holding of privately owned timber 
over a period of years?—C. N. P., N.Y. 

Answer: The forests of New York State 
are subject to numerous insect pests and 
fungus diseases, many of which must be 
reckoned with, but except for the chestnut 
blight none have proved so serious as to 
wipe out the values. Most important of 
the several pests are white pine blister 
rust—a fungus which affects the five 
needled pines, European spruce sawily, 
Dutch elm disease, gypsy moths, and 
brown-tail moths. The last three are 
largely excluded from the areas in ques- 
tion, but remain a constant threat. Reeog- 
nizing their potential possibilities, New 
York State is cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government in campaigns to control 
or eradicate these and other forest pests. 


QvueEsTION : What causes wood to warp! 

A. M., New York. 

Answer: Basically, warping is eaused 
by uneven drying of the wood. A growing 
tree contains more or less moisture within 
and between the fibres of the wood. These 
fibres together with the entire wood struec- 
ture shrink or swell according to the 
amount of moisture they contain. When 
the tree is cut down and made into tim- 
ber, the wood is then seasoned by expos- 
ing it to the air or placing it in a kiln s0 
that the moisture will evaporate. Only by 
drying the wood under conditions that will 
permit the exterior to lose moisture # 
about the same rate as the surface cal 
warping be avoided. Seasoned wood will 
retain its shape as long as the moisture 
content remains fairly constant. The ideal 
is to reduce the moisture content of the 
wood until it compares favorably with that 
of the surrounding air. Rain, moisture 
the air, water in any form wetting one 
side of a plank more than another, 
causing the surfaces to have more mols: 
ture than the interior, causes warping. If 
the wood is equally wet, or equally dry 
on both sides it does not warp. The 
shrinking and swelling takes place al- 
most entirely across the grain of wood. 
For all practical purposes its length * 
unaffected by the moisture. 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON WATER 

A six-year construction and investiga- 
tion program for the utilization and con- 
pe of the nation’s water resources 
and a unified policy of water control 
and development are recommended in a 
report of the National Resourees Com- 
mittee, recently transmitted to Congress 
by President Roosevelt. 

The report is a revision and extension 
of the program for the country as a 
whole reeommended by the Committee in 


Wass 
1937. It outlines the principal problems yi 


of water control and use in seventeen Sled ous 1938 Vacati SF NOW! 
districts into which the various drainage Y lou 


basins of the country are grouped. 



















f- 


It ineludes lists of primarily federal Here’s a variety of unusual trail-trips . . . packed with adventure 
projects for a six-year period with a and scenic beauty . . . that take you into primitive regions along 
total eost of $891, 091, 000,—approximate- Saaslt . , eee é lj z d | dded 
it iene ateomny een exueuliiane rippling mountain streams. Bright sunlit days and cool star-studdec 
fet geajecta of al types during the nights. Not a care in the world. Plan now to go this summer. 


last six years. 


The flood control program recom- SAWTOOTH EXPEDITION KINGS RIVER WILDERNESS 


mended in the report provides for, the (EARLY AUGUST) (MIDDLE OF AUGUST) 


continuation of many projects already Through the wilderness of the rugged California with its scenic contrasts. 
authorized or under way. The interlock- Sawtooth Range and the majestic The captivating beauty of the Kings 
ing problems presented by the Ohio and Sawtooth National Forest in Idaho. River country andInyoNationalForest. 


Mississippi Rivers, however, are con- 


sidered so complex in character and so WIND RIVER EXPEDITION MAROON BELLS EXPEDITION 





far reaching in their relationship to (MIDDLE OF JULY) (EARLY AUGUST) 

various unsolved problems of national Into the Bridger Primitive Area and Mile-high Colorado with its invig- 
policy that it is held unwise for Congress enchanting Wyoming National orating climate. The Snowmass 
to authorize, at this time, any additional sae CEE Hee ee eee. ete oe eLE alia 
general flood-control plan for them. OLYMPIC WILDERNESS ae ee 

The report recommends a series of (EARLY AUGUST) GO VIA UNION PACIFIC FOR 


suggested changes and reinforcement of COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


That glorious green paradise, the 





















reclamation policies. A special study of Pacific Northwest. The Olympic For information apply to 

the basis of repayment is now in prog- Wilderness and Olympic National W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
ress, The reclamation projects already Forest in Room 643, Union Pacific Railroad 
authorized and started are estimated to Washington. Omaha, Neb. 

cost over a period of years upwards of Union Pacific serves all 

600,000,000 to complete. A general and es eee 

comprehensive survey of the water re- take you to Colorado, 


Yellowstone, Utah Na- 
tional Parks, California 
— Boulder Dam, Pacific 
Northwest — Alaska, 
Western Dude Ranch 
Country and America’s 
famous summer sports 
center... Sun Valley, 
Idaho. 


sourees and needs of the entire arid and 
vmi-arid regions is needed, the Water 
Resourees Committee says. 

Previous recommendations of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee that a na- 
tional water policy be formulated and 
followed are renewed. On this question 
the Committee says in part: “A unified 
plan of water control and development, 
i contrast to a medley of unrelated 
Projects, calls for an integrated federal 
poliey with respect to the various types 
of water problems in their interlocking 
relationships in contrast to a collection 
ot more or less unrelated policies.” 








SINGLE-BIT AND DOUBLE-BIT AXES 
All Patterns and Weights 











Wt. 1 Ib. with 14” handle and sheath. 


You should keep one in your car. 


Strong and Serviceable 





Wt. 1 Ib. with 16” handle and sheath. 
The Smallest Double-Bit Made 


Buy from your dealer; but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL COMPANY. Warren, Pa. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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UST off the broad highways that 
thread the wonderlands of New 
Mexico and connect thriving towns and 
cities where accommodations are the last 
word in comfort, are gateways to the 
country that’s back of beyond—an un- 
spoiled empire untouched by human 
habitation. Here you'll discover crystal 
streams where the trout have never seen 
a Royal Coachman, you'll follow trails 
that only wild game have made, and 
you'll camp where only Pioneers and 
Indians have been before you. 

Much of New Mexico’s great fascina- 
tion is in this contrast between the old 
and new, the modern and the primitive. 
While you pack into the wilderness, the 
family can be content and comfortable 
in hotel or ranch or camp—or you can 
join them in exploring quaint pueblos, 
buried cliff ruins, eight National Monu- 
ments or magnificent Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park. 

Try it this year! 
horizons. 
adventure. 


| 


Push back familiar 
Let your vacation become an- 
Come to New Mexico! 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


493 STATE CAPITOL, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send me your free booklet “'Two Weeks 
in New Mecixo” (), “Hunting and Fishing in New 
Mexico” [), and your Official 1938 Road Map [] 


Name 
Address 




















FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


———— 
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Against a continued barrage of amend- 
ments by Representatives Taber, Rich, 
and Dirksen to secure major reductions, 
the Appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior passed the House 
on March 2 with few changes. It is now 
before the Senate Sub-committee on In- 
terior Appropriations, of which Sen- 
ator Hayden of Arizona is chairman, and 
hearings will be held before the bill is 
reported to the Senate. 

The total appropriation of $18,875,- 
230 for the National Park Service is 
$5,660 greater than the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
due to adoption of the Dempsey amend- 
ment to inerease Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park appropriations from $94,340 
to $100,000. In defending his amend- 
ment Representative Dempsey presented 
figures showing that 201,337 visitors to 
the park during 1937 paid fees produc- 
ing a total revenue of $238,705.81. This, 
he declared, shows that for every dollar 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, $2.50 were returned. The addi- 
tional money promises the employment 
of more adequate ranger and guide 
service that visitors may be taken through 
the caverns without unnecessary delay. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway to connect 
the Shenandoah National Park with the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
leading through the States of Virginia 
and North Carolina, was renamed the 
Doughton-Blue Ridge Parkway to honor 
Representative Robert L. Doughton of 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. For this and the 
Natchez-Trace Parkway, a total of $3,- 
996,200 was approved. 

Efforts of Representative Rich to re- 
duce appropriations for the Division of 
Grazing were unsuccessful, and the bill 
passed with an item of $650,000. This 
is $100,000 greater than the current ap- 
propriation and permits the use of $100,- 
000 to reimburse advisory committees of 
local stockmen for necessary travel ex- 
penses and to pay salaries of five dol- 
lars a day while the committee members 
are actually employed. 

Receipts of the Division of Grazing for 
1937 were $535.501.06. Of this amount 
$267,750 was returned to the states; 
$133,875.25 was expended for improve- 
ments; an equal amount was turned in 
to the Federal Treasury. 

The appropriation for the O and C 
lands item in the General Land Office 
was cut from $250,000 to $125,000. This 
reduction was required under the O and 
C Land Act of August 28, 1937. In pass- 
ing the Independent Offices bill, the Senate 
sustained the eut of $123,669,000 in CCC 
appropriations, which continue at $226,- 


331,000. This will necessitate reducing the 
number of camps from 1,500 to 1,200, 

Hearings on the Agricultural Appr. 
priation bill were completed late in Feb. 
ruary, and the Appropriations Commit. 
tee is expected to send the bill to the 
House shortly after the middle of March, 

Supported by the signatures of twenty. 
five representatives in Congress, Cop- 
gressman Lea of California introduced oy 
February 21, a bill, H. R. 9580, to av. 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use federal funds for the control of 
white pine blister rust upon all forest 
lands irrespective of ownership and to 
authorize such annual appropriations 
as may be necessary to prevent and 
eliminate the disease. 

There has been no report on either 
of the MeNary-Doxey sustained yield 
forest management bills—S. 3208 and 
H. R. 8950, or on the Wallgren bill, 
H. R. 4724, to create the Mount Olyn- 
pus National Park in _northwestem 
Washington. Reports from Represents 
tive Wallgren’s office indicate that new 
proposals acceptable to the National 
Park Service, may be submitted to Con- 
gress aS an amendment to H. R. 4724 
rather than as a new bill. As last de- 
scribed the new boundaries would ex 
clude the two corridors to the sea by 
way of the Solduc, Bogachiel, and Hoh 
Rivers, but will set up a separate sea- 
shore strip from a_ half-mile to two 
miles wide, extending from north of 
Ozette Lake south to a little above the 
village of Queets. The proposed strip, 
while including little federally owned 
land, embraces more than 30,000 acres of 
private land and about 5,000 acres of 
state land. Accordingly, a purchase pro 
gram will need to be included. 

The suitability and feasibility of e- 
tending the boundaries of the Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming, may 
again be given public hearings in the 
vicinity of Jackson Hole, Wyoming, ! 
the Senate acts favorably on Senate 
Resolution 250 introduced by Senator 
O’Mahoney on March 11. The resolt- 
tion directs the Senate Committee o™ 
Public Lands and Surveys to determie 
the attitude of the citizens of Teton 
County, Wyoming. This is the firs 
evidence during the present Congress of 
efforts to revive the proposals of the 
past several Congresses to increase the 
area of this park. None of the bills 
dealing with the proposed park extel- 
sion as introduced in the two preceding 
Congresses were acted upon, but the 
most complete study of the situation W’ 
made during August 1933 by a specitl 
investigating committee under the lead- 
ership of Senator Gerald P. Nye ° 
North Dakota. 
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STEWART HOLBROOK’S 


“Natural History of 
the American 
Lumber jack” 


HOLY OLD 
MACKINAW 


The saga of those lusty, roistering 
crews who, from Maine to Oregon, 
“rode the forests to the mills’”—and 
then took the towns apart! 


Here, too, is the first history of the 
American lumber industry; of the sale 
of 2,000,000 acres to one man at 12% 
cents an acre, of the whoopee-towns ot 
the Great Lakes, the bullwhackers of 
the Northwest, of the titans who cap- 
| tured and ruled the timber empire. 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 























The 
New York State College 
| of Forestry 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
Jeading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
| opportunity for graduate work 
| in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 
The College has ample labo- 
fatories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 


Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 


20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 


other features of this institu- 
jion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 


Samue N., Sprinc, Dean 
a 
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Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 150) 


railroad before returning to Old Point 
Comfort, Benns Church, oldest chureh 
in America, will be visited. 

The Chamberlin, one of the most at- 
tractive and best appointed hotels in the 
Southeast, is served by steamships from 
New York, Baltimore and Washington, 
and by the main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. It may be reached 
by all paved highways from the north, 
south and west. Its recreational facil- 
ities include both indoor and outdoor 
salt water swimming pools, golf, horse- 
back riding and deep sea fishing. Special 
rates of $6 a day, American plan, in- 
cluding the Annual Forestry Banquet 
and recreational privileges, have been ex- 
tended to those attending the conference. 

As the choice rooms will naturally go 
to those making early reservations, mem- 
bers and their friends are urged to notify 
the Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., imme- 
diately as to the number in their party, 
how they intend to arrive, and the type 
of rooms desired. 


Trail Riders 


(Continued from page 169) 


Expedition No. 6—Olympic Wilder- 
ness, Olympic National Forest and 
Mount Olympus National Monument in 
Washington. Time, August 6 to August 
19. Approximate cost, $160 from Seat- 
tle, expedition headquarters. Vague and 
ethereal in the summer haze, this moun- 
tainous mass remains one of America’s 
most alluring last primitive places. Dom- 
inated by Mount Olympus, this rugged, 
broken mass of peaks rises in majestic 
beauty over a hinterland of glaciers and 
virgin forests, surrounded on three sides 
by salt water. Truly a wildwood built 
on a grand scale. 


Expedition No. 7—Kings River Wil- 
derness, Inyo, Sierra and Sequoia Na- 
tional Forests, and Sequoia National 
Park, in California. Time, August 
18 to September 1. Approximate cost, 
$155 from Bishop, expedition headquar- 
ters. A wilderness of the sky, where 
massive mountains, alpine meadows and 
miror-like lakes form a veritable Eden 
more than 10,000 feet above the sea. 
More than a half dozen peaks in excess 
of 14,000 feet in elevation, dominated by 
Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in con- 
tinental United States. A pioneer trip. 


For further information and for res- 
ervations write The American Forestry 
Association, 919 17th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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... the perfect 
vacation 


@ It's inviting in 
Glacier National Park. Here are 250 
alpine lakes—60 glaciers—1000 miles 
of winding trails— countless colorful 
mountains, flowered valleys, streams 
and waterfalls. 

In Glacier Park and its neighbor, 
Waterton Lakes Park in the Canadian 
Rockies, you ride, hike, camera-hunt, 
fish, cruise or tour. There's plenty to see 
and do. But, if you like, you just rest 
and relax in the comfortable atmosphere 
of hotel, chalet or camp. 

It is comparatively inexpensive to 
vacation in Glacier Park and Great 
Northern Railway’s finest train, the 
Empire Builder, takes you right to the 
entrance. Write Mr. Dickinson or ask 
your nearest railway ticket agent or 
travel bureau about all-expense tours 
in Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks. 


cee eeoees MAIL COUPON TODAY=-= -y =< 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Room 770, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in a trip to 
Please send me information. 


Dati pilediawiiawitinisna duly dae tunn neces 

I Ica tics cinsietstcicteiniuneataba aabllic klad <ckussata bean 

a a ee eee ne 
(If student, please state grade___________ ) 
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1938 TRAIL RIDERS 
of the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


* Ride over the Minnewanka-Devil’s 
Gap—Ghost River trail. ..away from 
beaten paths. Cowboys to guide you! 
So fascinating that authors, artists and 
explorers wih vide with you. Fishing in 
virgin mountain lakes and streams! 
Campfires, mountain music, cowboy 
yarns! July 30 to August 2. Only a 
Tenited number can be accepted... 
make your inquiries early. 
5 DAYS... ALL EXPENSES... $45 
Rate includes tent equipment, saddle 
ponies, meals, services of guides (sleeping 
bags, rented for $5), motor bus transport 
to starting point from Banff and return. 
For information and 1938 Trail Ride Bul- 
letin write to Secretary-Treasurer, Room 
318, Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 


FOR INVENTORS secoro rec: 
Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 


Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—both free. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 


Positive Internal Brake 
Piais Seni 100 nos oe 


=—_ 


SEATTLE V.8.0. —_— 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 





For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibe. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wt. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton ‘Special’ —Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deat- 
ers In principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 




















CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
February 11-March 8, 1938 
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BILLS ENACTED 


S. 2583—McCarran—To provide for the 
acquisition of certain lands for and the 
addition thereof to the Tahoe National 
Forest in Nevada. Passed Senate Au- 
gust 10, 1937. Passed House February 
2, 1938. Public Law No. 428. 

H. R. 8505—Jones—To provide for the 
conservation of national soil resources 
and to provide an adequate and bal- 
aneed flow of agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Passed House December 10, 1937. 
Passed Senate amended December 17, 
1937. Conference report agreed to in 
House and Senate February 9 and 14, 
1938, respectively. Public Law No. 
430. 

H. R. 9306 — Taytor, Colorado — First 
Deficiency Bill of 1938. Passed House 
February 4, 1938. Passed Senate 
amended February 25, 1938. Public 
Law No. 441. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. J. Res. 591— Cannon, Missouri — 
Making appropriations available for 
the control of outbreaks of insect pests. 
Introduced February 8, 1938. Passed 
House February 16, 1938. Passed Sen- 
ate amended February 23, 1938. Senate 
agreed to House amendments to Senate 
amendment February 24, 1938. 

H. J. Res. 606—Eaton—To appropriate 
an additional $3,000,000 for eradica- 
tion of the Dutch elm disease in Amer- 
ica. Introduced March 3, 1938. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

H. R. 8837--Wooprum—Making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, includ- 
ing the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1939. Passed House January 11, 1938. 
Passed Senate amended February 25, 
1938. Sent to conference February 28, 
1938. 

H. R. 9544—McMitian—Making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939. Passed House February 18, 
1938. Reported with amendments (Re- 
port No. 1457) by Committee on Ap- 
propriations March 7, 1938. 

H. R. 9621—Taytor, Colorado—Making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1939. Passed House March 
2, 1938. Referred to Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations March 3, 1938. 


CONSERVATION 


H. J. Res. 504—LveEckeE, Michigan—Ty 
authorize compacts or agreements be. 
tween the States bordering on the 
Great Lakes with respect to fishing jn 
the waters of the Great Lakes, ete, 
Passed House February 21, 1938. Re. 
ferred to Senate Committee on Con. 
merce February 22, 1938. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


S. 3331—Byrnes—To provide for re. 
organizing agencies of the government, 
extending the elassified civil service, 
establishing a General Auditing Office 
and a Department of Welfare, and for 
other purposes. Reported with amend- 
ments by the Senate Select Committee 
on Government Organization, Febn- 
ary 15, 1938. Now under consideration 
in the Senate. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 

S. 3416—O’ Manoney—Providing for the 
addition of certain lands to the Black 
Hills National Forest in Wyoming. l- 
troduced February 7, 1938. Referred 
to the Committee on Publie Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 9523—Pierce (S. 3312—McNary) 
—To add eertain lands to the Ochoco 
National Forest, Oregon. Introduced 
February 16, 1938. Referred to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

S. 3560—Byrp—To revise the boundaries 
of the Colonial National Historical 
Park in Virginia, ete. Introduced Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938. Referred to the Con- 
mittee on Publie Lands and Surveys. 


TREE DISEASES AND INSECTS 

S. J. Res. 256—Murray (H. R. 9444- 
O’Connor, Montana)—To amend the 
Joint Resolution entitled “Joint Reso- 
lution making funds available for the 
control of incipient or emergency out- 
breaks of insect pests or plant dis 
eases, ete.,” approved April 6, 19). 
Introduced February 10, 1938. Re 
ported without amendment by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestty 
March 1, 1938. 

S. 3492—Jounson, California (H. 8 
9580 — Lea) —To provide for forest 
protection against the white pine blis- 
ter rust, and for other purposes. 1 
troduced February 21, 1938. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


S. 3420—Mituer—To amend the Flood 
Control Act of June 15, 1936. Intro 
duced February 8, 1938. Referred 
the Committee on Commerce. 
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BOOKS 


Published and Recommended 
by The American Forestry 
Association 

Send all orders to 
919 17th St., N. W. 
(/ Washington, D. C. 




















KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 


A book on trees which contains actual 
photographs of each tree, and of the leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit. It contains 500- 
word descriptions of fifty of our best- 
known American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and identifying character- 
istics peculiar to each tree. Simply written 
and handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree lover. 


Price $1.00 
Special Quantity Discounts 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
By OVID BUTLER 







This volume presents 
a clear picture of 
America’s organic 
natural resources, the 
part they have played 
in the development 
of the nation, the 
manner and conse- 
quences of their 
use, and the spread 
of the conservation 
movement from its 
beginning in the 
United States 
down to the present time. 144 Pages. 
Price $2.50. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters with 
wild animals and other experi- 
ences. 270 pages. Price $1.00. 








FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collected 
and Edited by John D. Guthrie. 
For those who love the out-of- 
doors, this collection of verse 
and songs brings the feeling of 
melody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads and 
many new poems. 321 pages 
Price $1.50. 














TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN — THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. An 
intimate glimpse into the First 
President’s life with trees—rec- 
ords that he wrote in his diary 
concerning his love for them. 
Tells also of the famous trees 
associated with him. Price $1. 








YOUTH REBUILDS, Sto- 
ries from the C.C.C., Edited 
by Ovid Butler. A book of vivid 
personal experiences by mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 189 pages. Price $1.00. 
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Cypress Swamp 
(Continued from page 161) 


erty of the timber-right owner, to do 
with as he pleases. 

The timber rights are owned by A. V. 
Waldock of Idabel, a venerable lumber- 
man of the hill country who paid eighty 
dollars, fifty years ago, for the concession 
on 160 acres. For fifty summers—except- 
ing wet summers—he has been cutting cy- 
press and hauling it out for shingles. 

When first approached with the con- 
servation idea, Mr. Waldock was unrecep- 
tive. But Mr. Davis displayed his photo- 
graphs, explaining the rarity of the tim- 
ber and the rarity of the birds it pro- 
tects and the lumberman was won over. 
He became enthusiastic about the program 
and agreed to sell his timber rights for 
what they cost him—eighty dollars. 

So before this summer is over the valu- 
able cypress swamp, so long overlooked, 
will be fully protected in every respect. 
The buzzard roosts of the Kiamichis will 
not be sliced into shingles. 





President Moves to 
Solve Forest Problems 


(Continued from page 159) 


forest lands may be conducted as contin- 
uous operations, with the productivity of 
the lands built up against future require- 
ments. 

“3. The need for extension of Federal, 
State, and community ownership of for- 
est lands, and of planned public manage- 
ment of them. 

“4. The need for such publie regu- 
latory controls as will adequately protect 
private as well as the broad public in- 
terests in all forest lands. 

“5. Methods and possibilities of em- 
ployment in forestry work on private 
and public forest lands, and possibilities 
of liquidating such public expenditures 
as are or may be involved. 

“Facilities of those technical agencies 
that, in the executive branches of the 
government, deal with the many phases 
of our forest problem will of course be 
available to such committee as the Con- 
gress may appoint. These technical agen- 
cies will be glad to assist the Committee 
in assembling and interpreting facts, in- 
dicating what has been done, what still 
needs to be done, and in such other ways 
as the Committee may desire. 


“T make this suggestion for immediate 
study of our forest problem by the Con- 
gress in the belief that definite action 
should be taken by the Congress in 1939. 
States, communities and private capital 
ean do much to help—but the fact re- 
mains that, with some outstanding ex- 
ceptions, most of the states, communities 
and private companies have, on the 
whole, accomplished little to retard or 
check the continuing process of using up 





Plunging through the granite buttresses and 
outcrops of Montana Canyon and “‘switchback- 
ing” up through the Bitter Roots, the electrified 
trail of The Milwaukee Road's famous OLYMPIAN 
is truly the great scenic route. 

Whether you're headed for the Flathead-Sun 
River wilderness or for the rugged interior of 
the great Olympic Peninsula, you can add tothe 
pleasure of the trip by going on the OLYMPIAN. 
It offers 656 miles of electrified travel . . . open 
observation cars through the mountains... 
beautifully appointed, air-conditioned cars. 

You can satisfy your outdoor appetite in the 
commodious new dining cars of the OLYMPIAN 
with famous Milwaukee Road meals served at 
reasonable prices. 


Write for free literature 


L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 733, Union Station, Chicago, III. 


TecMILWAUKEE 
ROAD i sis 


THE HIAWATHA 
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RAZOR-BACK 


— the First 
Shovel with a 
BACKBONE 


The light weight of a 
Hollow Back, with the 
strength of a Solid Shank 

— because the _heat- 
treated blade and in- 
tegral socket are 60% 
THICKER AND 
STRONGER THRU 
THE CENTER 
SECTION! 


Biggest shovel value 
on market — Write 
for details of sam- 
ple offer to for- 
esters. 


THE UNION 
FORK & HOE 
COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 






















j 


Makers of Quality @ 
Tools for Over 
40 Years 


Round and Square 
Point, Long and /4 
Dee Handle—No 
2 Size Only. 


The 
LOW PRICE j 


of this Shovel 
Will Amaze You! 





60% ‘Thicker and Stronger at the Frog—No 


Welds: The broad Razor-Back backbone, ex- 

tending full length from tip of blade to top 

of socket, puts strength where strain is great- 
est and where ordinary shovels break. 













our forest resources without replacement. 
This being so, it seems obviously neces- 
sary to fall back on the last defensive 
line—Federal leadership and Federal ac- 
tion. Millions of Americans are today 
conscious of the threat. Public opinion 
asks that steps be taken to remove it. 

“Tf the preliminary action is taken at 
this session of the Congress, I propose 
to address letters to the Governors of 
those States in which the amount of state 
and privately owned forest land is sub- 
stantial, enclosing to them a copy of 
this Message to the Congress and asking 
their full cooperation with the Congress 
and with the Executive Branch of the 
National Government.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Lumber Towns 
(Continued from page 168) 


in Michigan or Wisconsin, his elassie ex- 
cuse was: “Ay tank Ay yump dis yob an’ 
go vork for Louie Sands.” 

There was a lot of cedar in the Muske- 
gon woods and shingles were second only 
to lumber in importance. Shingle-weavers, 
as they were and are called, were a race 
apart, being neither loggers nor sawmill 
workers. Jack Mahoney, old-timer now 
of Bend, Oregon, who was born in Mus- 
kegon in its palmy days, recalls the 
weavers with affection. 

“T’ve always said that shingle-weavers 
of those days were the greatest bunch of 
fellows ever connected with the lumber 
industry,” Mr. Mahoney says. “They all 
dollars 
a day, which was really big pay in the 
Eighties and Nineties. The weavers spent 
their money as they made it. All they 
asked for was a run for it. They were a 
dressy bunch, many wearing white shirts 
and tailor-made clothes to work. Spring- 
bottom pants were in style; and all the 
weavers wore round-rimmed black hats. 
The hats were almost a badge of the 
weaver. But on special occasions many 
of them put on high plug hats made of 
silk, and Prince Albert coats. I don’t 
think the lumber industry ever had such 
a dressy gang as the shingle-weavers of 
Muskegon.” 

Throughout the Eighties the mills 
around Muskegon lake grew in size and 
multiplied. In 1870 there were thirty- 
five of them. A decade later the number 
was forty-two. The prairie states were 
building up and they needed lumber. So 
the Muskegon plants increased their size 
and speed. They put on night shifts. 
Soon, a man could tell the time of day by 
his watch at any time during twenty-four 
hours; the burning piles of sawdust and 
slab, much of it excellent lumber, fur- 
nished the light. You could travel around 
the lake, which was eleven miles across, 
and not be out of sight or sound of 
lumber being made. 

The peak came in 1888, when forty- 
eight sawmills made lumber out of the 
900,000,000 feet of logs that came down 
Muskegon River that spring. In addi- 








Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. 


trees in our own nurseries, 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, 


—— 


We raise all our 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











TREES 


Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, Ferns 
Bog Plants, Orchids, Lilies and 
Bulbous Plants, Herbaceous 


Tens of Thousands of Sturdy 
Plants for Quick Shipment 
Catalog Sent on Request 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
ASHFORD, 


Perennials 
(Nursery Grown) 


ADDRESS 


E. C. ROBBINS 
NORTH CAROLINA 














VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 
im Large Quantities can be purchased from 
us More Reasonably than anywhere else 
(quality considered). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH ST. 


(Established 1878) 
NEW YORK CITY 











TREES 


FOR FOREST PLANTING 

Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 

Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 


are 
Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 


FOR 
SALE 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


Fryeburg, Maine 











FRA tnt 





oats OFFER 

1-5A Wren House 

1-5 Bluebird House 

1-4 Robin Roost 

All 3 Postpaid $2.50 
each. 


Bird Houses 


Attractive, ornamental, enticing 


bird houses that will capture 
months of delightful song from 
wrens, bluebirds and  robins. 


Sturdily constructed of well-sea- 
soned lumber. Circular free. 


WOODWORKING SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 











or $! Crystal Lake - Wiinols 
_ TREES 
must “4 
pruned 
wag Projects na © Include 


ETT EQUIPMENT 
ounce ane Tree Pruners, Pole -_ 
Tree Paint and Tree Surgeons’ Supp 


Write for free illustrated catalog showing complete line 
Bartiett Mfg. Co., 3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, 





MILDEWS ana other Piant Diseases 


.-have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residuc 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Klhabeth, New Jersey 


COPOSIL Fungicide <— 
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tion, they turned out 92,000,000 shingles 
and 25,000,000 lath. In that year, and 
probably for a year or so before and 
after, Muskegon was the greatest saw- 
mill city on earth. 

By 1890 it was clear to all that the 
town had seen her greatest days. If the 
lay public didn’t realize it, then the in- 
surance companies did, for beginning in 
1890 and continuing for five or six years, 
the lake was often lighted up by the 
flames of sawdust factories going up in 
smoke. 

Skilled sawmill workers and shingle- 
weavers began leaving Muskegon in 1891, 
and a year later the movement had be- 
come a migration. Many of the boys 
headed straight North, where they re- 
mained a few years on Michigan’s Upper 


Peninsula before they went down into the 
southern pine, or west to the Douglas fir 
country. 

In the summer of 1905 came the end. 
The big sawmill of the Thayer Lumber 
Company cut its last board and was dis- 
mantled. All the other mills had gone 
before. 

It wasn’t the end of Muskegon. The 
city survives on other lines of business. 
But not anywhere will you see anything 
to tell you that in 1888 Muskegon cut 
almost a billion feet of lumber. That is, 
not unless you take a shovel and dig 
into the earth on what used to be The 
Flats. You won’t dig very deep there 
until you strike into black and hard- 
packed sawdust. No man can say how 
deep it is, but it runs a long way down. 


A HERETIC OPENS THE TROUT SEASON 


(Continued from page 157) 


lunch. Soon I had a brisk little fire 
blazing. From my pack I brought out a 
battered old coffee pot, a veteran of many 
fishing trips. Then came the frying pan, 
three cakes of hamburg mixed with onion, 
a glass of butter and other tools. Soon 
the coffee pot boiled and the incense of 
frying hamburg and hot coffee blended 
with the perfume of wood smoke. Back 
to a tree I ate slowly and with relish. It 
was a good meal, simple but ample. 

Then I cleaned my trout very carefully 
and dug a little pit. In this I started 
another fire, and when it was blazing hot- 
ly, I dropped into it some sassafras 
roots I had gathered. The steaming 
aroma caught my nostrils and I pro- 
nounced it good. Then, with green twigs 
I wove a screen which I placed over the 
smoke and on this screen I placed my 
freshly cleaned trout. Ever eat lightly 
smoked trout? Then you have missed one 
of the most royal dishes in the world! 

I rested a full two hours, smoked nu- 
merous pipes and even dozed a bit in the 
afternoon sun. Thoroughly refreshed I 
started to retrace my steps. Four me- 
dium sized trout looked upon the worm 
and the golden spinner with high and 
lusty approval and I netted three of them. 

Then, as the shadows lengthened, I 
came to the pool where I knew the big 
fellow lived. It was getting late but I 
wanted to try him once more. I put on a 
fresh worm, an impudent, squirming 
fellow. 

Slowly, time and again, I spun the 
golden spinner past the log. Once a min- 
how snapped at the lure and gave me a 
momentary thrill. No luck! I stripped 
in my line faster than usual, determined 
that I would call it a day. Just before 
the bait plopped out of the water I saw 
im rush from the opposite bank, snap 
at the bait and gracefully and arrogantly 
twist back to shelter. i 

My blood raced. Here I been trying 
for the log while the old chap was across 
stream! Well, I’d teach him a lesson! 
I waited five minutes. Then, nerves 
aquiver, I flipped my lure on the bank 
°pposite. Raising my rod gently, the lure 


dropped into the water almost without a 
splash. With fingers that trembled I 
stripped in line, a little at a time, jerkily 
and making the little spinner glow like a 
living thing. Out of nowhere came a sav- 
age thing of greenish silver and whea I 
set my hook the little rod arched sharply. 
He was solidly hooked and the line burned 
my fingers as he dashed down stream. 
Suddenly, without warning, he turned 
and darted toward me. I couldn’t take in 
line fast enough and almost under my 
nose he leaped clear of the water, shaking 
his head savagely. Splash! Frantically 
I tightened my line. Miracle of miracles, 
he was still on! Down deep in the water 
he was trying to dislodge the stinging 
hook. Lustily his strong old tail smashed 
against the taut leader. I timed the beat 
of that tail, lessened the strain on the 
leader as he struck. He refused to budge. 
Carefully I reached down, found a stone 
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and tossed it into the water. Then he 
moved! Into the air he came, head first, 
defiant, undefeated and thoroughly angry. 
Then he surged toward the shelter of the 
old log and I couldn’t turn him. 

He sulked, then tore across stream and 
back with astonishing speed. I stepped 
into the water with a vague idea that I 
could handle the situation much better. 
It was an error. My feet struck a slip- 
pery rock and I sat down. The shock 
made me angry but I managed to scramble 
to my feet and to hang onto my rod. 
Praise Allah, the trout was still there. 
But his strength was waning, his rushes 
were shorter. The old warrior was 
whipped. 

I brought him in slowly and prayer- 
fully and he looked at me innocently as I 
pushed the net toward him. Then, with 
the last remnant of his terrific strength, 
he leaped, dislodged the hook and dashed 
across the stream. But, so savage was 
his rush, that he literally beached him- 
self in water less than an inch deep. I 
whooped, waded across, scooped my hands 
under him and heaved mightily. Back 
from the bank he struck the ground and 
he was still flopping when I pounced on 
him. He weighed four pounds. 

The sun had gone down behind the hills 
and the wind was penetrating as I slogged 
heavily toward my car. But a shivering 
song was on my lips and I was happy. 
I had been a heretic for a day. 

Next time I tramped Killwell I knew 
the sun would be hot. Then, armed with 
the tools of a dry fly purist, my dainty 
offerings would be presented in the con- 
ventional manner. But, regardless of the 
size of the creel I might then be fortunate 
enough to fill, I know it would contain 
nothing in the way of the thrills and the 
honest satisfaction this day had given me. 





John Muir 
(Continued from page 164) 


fruit ranch where they made their home. 

The ranch was part of the Strentzel 
land in the foothills near San Francisco 
Bay, which the father-in-law had turned 
over to them. For several years after 
their marriage Muir devoted the major 
part of his time to running the ranch, 
studying horticulture, and “digging and 
dibbling” in the soil. As a rancher he 
was successful enough to provide com- 
fortably for his wife and two daughters. 
But the call of the wild was too strong; 
in a few years he sold part of the ranch, 
leased another part, and turned more and 
more to his mountains and forests. 

Millions of acres of forest reserves 
were set aside in the ’90’s. But they were 
getting little more protection than they 
had received before. Under the Timber 
and Stone Act—Muir termed it the “Dust 
and Ashes Act”—speculators were being 
allowed to get hold of choice tracts of 
timber and to wreck them. There were 
many land frauds. Cattle and sheep 
overcrowded the ranges, without any reg- 
ulation of the grazing. 

“Only in darkness does vandalism 
flourish,” said John Muir, and in two ar- 
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ticles of far-reaching importance in 1897 
he brought this situation into the light. 
His article on the forest reservations, 
published in Harper’s Weekly of June 5, 
1897, and “The American Forests” which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly of Au- 
gust turned the tide of public opinion. 
John Muir became an _ acknowledged 
leader of the conservation movement. 

“Every other civilized nation in the 
world has been compelled to take care of 
its forests,” he cried, “and so must we if 
waste and destruction are not to go on to 
the bitter end. * * * 





The Water Ouzel —that “darling of 


the forest'' described with such po- 
etic beauty in John Muir's writings 


“Tn their natural condition, or under 
wise management, keeping out destructive 
sheep, preventing fires, selecting the trees 
that should be eut for lumber, and pre- 
serving the young ones and the shrubs 
and sod of herbaceous vegetation, these 
forests would be a never failing foun- 
tain of wealth and beauty.” 

In the spring of 1903 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt crossed the continent to 
seek the counsel of the man of the moun- 
tains. Over Sierra trails the President 
and John Muir tramped together, camp- 
ing under the trees at night, talking long 
and earnestly of the need for more for- 
est reservations and for their sound, effi- 
cient management. The President saw at 
first hand the results of overgrazing and 
destructive logging. 

In his autobiography, published in 
1916, Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 

“When I first visited California, it was 
my good fortune to see the ‘big trees,’ 
the Sequoias, and then to travel down 
into the Yosemite with John Muir. Of 
course of all people in the world he was 
the one with whom it was best worth 
while thus to see the Yosemite. He told 
me that when Emerson came to Califor- 
nia he tried to get him to come out and 
camp with him, for that was the only 
way in which to see at their best the 
majesty and charm of the Sierras. But 
at the time Emerson was getting old and 
could not go. 

“John Muir met me with a couple of 
packers and two mules to carry our tent, 
bedding, and food for a three days’ trip. 
The first night was clear, and we lay 
down in the darkening aisles of the great 
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Sequoia grove. The majestic trunks, beau- 
tiful in color and in symmetry, rose 
round us like the pillars of a mightier 
cathedral than ever was conceived even 
by the fervor of the Middle Ages. Her- 
mit thrushes sang beautifully in the eve- 
ning, and again, with a burst of won- 
derful music, at dawn. 

“T was interested and a little surprised 
to find that, unlike John Burroughs, 
John Muir eared little for birds or bird 
songs, and knew little about them. The 
hermit thrushes meant nothing to him, 
the trees and the flowers and the cliffs 
everything. The only birds he noticed or 
eared for were some that were very con- 
spicuous, such as the water-ousels—al- 
ways particular favorites of mine too. 
The second night we camped in a snow- 
storm, on the edge of the canon walls, 
under the spreading limbs of a grove of 
mighty silver fir; and next day we went 
down into the wonderland of the valley 
itself. I shall always be glad that I was 
in the Yosemite with John Muir... .” 

During the next six years of Roose- 
velt’s presidency, 148,000,000 acres of 
additional forest reserves and five new 
parks were set aside. 

The creation of the United States For- 
est Service in 1905 meant the realization 
of much that John Muir had advocated. 
The Forest Service was placed in charge 
of the forest reserves, and trained for- 
esters, inspired by high ideals of public 
service, went into them to put into effect 
scientific practices for a sustained yield 
of timber, to set up regulation of graz- 
ing, combat the fires, and bring about 
efficient land management. The forest 
reserves became the National Forests 
which today embrace more than 170,000,- 
000 acres of publicly owned land, man- 
aged under the guiding principle laid 
down in 1905 of conservation by wise 
use, “for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of people in the long run.” 

Honors came to John Muir: Fellow of 
the American Association for the <Ad- 
vancement of Science; honorary degrees 
from Harvard, Wisconsin, Yale and Cali- 
fornia Universities. Harvard and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology offered 
him chairs, but he had no desire for a 
“profship.” He remained an unpreten- 
tious, engaging man, living simply, close 
to his beloved woods and mountains. He 
had many friends. David Starr Jordan 
said of him: “The impression of his 
personality was so strong on those who 
knew him that all words seem cheap be- 
side it.” 

John Muir died on Christmas Eve, 
1914. He was buried by his wife on 
their ranch near Martinez. 

To the end he had continued to preach 
the duty of handling our resources wise- 
ly, of so using the country we live in 
“that we may not leave it ravished by 
greed and ignorance, but may pass it on 
to future generations undiminished in 
richness and beauty.” 

“Everybody needs beauty as well as 
bread,” he had declared, “places to play 
in and pray in, where nature may heal 
= cheer and give strength to body and 
soul, 
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Norman B. LiveRMORE (Roads Ryn. 
ning Wild) writes from San Franciseo, 
A Stanford man of the class of ’33, Mr, 
Livermore did graduate work at Harvard, 
A lover of the high Sierras, he has made 
many pack trips into the Californig 
mountains. In 1936 he made a special 
trip to the Himalayas, in order to enrich 
his wilderness experiences with a pack 
trip in a foreign and distant land, 


i 


Harry Borsrorp (A Heretic Opens 
the Trout Season) admits that he was 


born in the “gay 
Nineties” and _has 
had a grand time 


ever since. Steeped 
in Waltonian lore, he 
is ambitious to own 
“well stocked cabins 
on all streams and 
lakes in the United 
States and Canada 
where there is good 
fishing.” Outside of 
this and several other 
ambitions equally as 
modest, he has yrit- 
ten two books, many 
magazine articles, loves his home in the 
country near Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
and can tell you—to a day—the interval 
between this and the opening of the 
trout season. 





Harry Botsford 


9 


Baron CREAGER (Cypress Swamps of 
the Kiamichis), a newspaper man of long 
standing, lives at Tulsa, Oklahoma. An 
outdoor enthusiast, his hobby is fly fishing. 


a 


CHARLES EpGar RanpaLi (John Muir 
—Man of the Mountains) is Editor of the 
United States Forest Service, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He formerly taught botany 
at the Oregon University of Agriculture. 
A Stanford man, he knows his California 
and the high Sierras—that country 80 
loved by John Muir. 


q 


Stewart H. Hoisroox (Historic Lum- 
ber Towns) continues his series of virile 
stories on pioneer logging towns. Here 
he follows the ax-men in their migration 
into the Lake States to Muskegon, Miehi- 
gan—a world-beater in cutting lumber. 
Down the old Muskegon came magnificent 
pine logs from a forest that seemed end- 
less and with their story runs that of the 
vigorous men who did so much to speed 
the conversion into logs of the great vi 
gin forests of the region. Mr. Holbrook 
writes from Portland, Oregon, and bis 
work is known from coast to coast. 
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THE Cover — Harbinger of Spriné- 
Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON 
FORESTRY AND _ RELATED 
FIELDS OF CONSERVATION 














TREES 
Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent............ $ 5.00 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough............ 6.00 
Our Trees—How to Know Them—Emerson & Weed. 2.75 
Pacific Coast Trees—McMinn and Maino.................... 3.50 
Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green.......... 2.00 
Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green.... 3.50 
Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood............ 2.50 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathewe........................: 3.50 
NNR NO oe secosnctins sencaccemoesbentsdnenindasosesaneandense 5.00 
Ble Trey GOA WIC... s.neinnss5eccoscocsesessenscesee 2.00 
Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis...................... 2.00 
Teds AMSSSEOTO——TGELG......-.00..00000i0ccsvecccnsedssorsescorevesscensesoss 3.00 
Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers.... 7.50 
Some American Trees—Werthme..................::ccccccseceeee 5.00 
The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley.............. 1,25 
Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makina............ 4.00 
Evergreens—Hill He EES ra RE a 
Beck Of Bhrabe—THOiae.. ...............cccccovercessccssecseescessssecoenees 3.00 
Trees of Yosemite—Tresidder.....................cc:ccccccseeeeeees 2.00 
Field Manual of Trees—Schaffner . 1.50 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
General Forestry—Brown ...............ccccccccsccceessceeseeeeseeeees $ 3.25 
An Outline of General Forestry—Illiek........................ 75 
Forest Education—Graves and Guise....................... 2.50 
Profession of Forestry—Read...................:.ccccsseseeseeeeees 1.50 
Forest Law in America—Kinney.................:cccceeeeeee 2.25 
German Forestry—Heske 3.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Forest Management—Recknagel, et al......................0... $ 3.50 
Theory and Practice of Silviculture—Bakev.............. 5.00 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley 3.00 
Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawee..................... 3.50 
Forest Management—Chapmaan ......................cccseeceeeeseeees 3.50 
Management of American Forests—Mathewg............ 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld........ 4.00 
Farm Forestry—Ferguson ...............ccccccccccccssssesssssseseeceaees 2.00 
Forest Protection—Hawley ........... ciravacinbimenicancs) 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary................00000+. $ 3.00 
Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt............ 3.50 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumachet.............. 3.50 
Forest Finance—Chapman ..................cscsccsscecsecsescsecesencevee 3.50 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


American Lumber Industry—Brown...................00000-8 $ 3.00 
Forest Products—Brown ...............:cccscscsssssssssssesssssesesseeees 4.00 
Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 4.50 


Logging Principles and Practices—Brown.................. 3.50 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson 3.50 
Identification of Economic Woods—Record...............-.. 2.50 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett.................... 3.50 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin....... 3.00 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler............... 3.50 


PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 


Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Korstian............ $ 5.00 
Cultivated Conifers—Bailey ..............c..scscssssssesssessseeeees 7.50 
The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Chadwick............ 5.00 


FOREST PESTS 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham................ $ 3.50 
Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubett.....................+ 6.00 
Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin........................ 5.00 
Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee.... 4.00 
Forest Insecte—Doane, Ot al..................sseccccssssserccrscscoees 4.50 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


History of Forest Service—Smith...................cceeeees $ 2.00 
Our National Forests—Boerker....................c:cccccccseseeeeee 2.50 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Book of the National Parks—Yard....................:cccc0ee0 $ 3.00 
Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylo........ 2.00 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough............ 2.00 
ig, PS bic cicsiesissciovnccnsedszecensscenenseseoncessvsicee 2.50 
One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Ruasell.................. 3.50 


High Trails of Glacier National Park—Thompson.... 3.00 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 


Camap Cocker Teas. .......500secessvcessesscosascsseesessonsseessed $ 2.50 
Campers’ Handbook—Wallace ...............ccccccseeesseseeseees 2.00 
Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen—Taylor........ 3.00 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrich.................cccceeseseeeseeeee 3.00 
Wisdom of the Woods—Beard.................:ccccccsseeeseeeseees 2.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 
Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman......$ 5.00 





Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson.................... 3.50 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard ...................0...cc0s.ccssssossscovees 6.00 
Game Management—Leopold ................ccccecceeseeeseeeeeees 5.00 
Animals of North America—Anthony.................0.... 1.98 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathew.......................0008 3.50 
Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey.....................:00+ 4.00 
American Food and Game Fishes......................:.cccee 5.00 
a TI onsen cncsnsscccstsnsconseeseniccrcsnsesceencs 6.00 
Birds of America—Pearson, et all..............ccceeeeeeeeee 3.95 
The Reptiles of North America—Ditmarz.................... 6.75 
NOU PRINTS acisccsncsticcacensesencancenssnncomaunneeacnnias 3.00 
FLOWERS AND GARDENING 
American Wild Flowers—Mathewg....................ccccccc00 $ 3.50 
A I ic cccsesnnnncsscnpnnsenisnctvecmentecsiineun 3.95 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong.... 3.50 
Flora of the Pacific States—Abrama............................ 9.00 
Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements....................cc0008 3.50 
Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley............. 1.00 
Field Book of Common Ferns-—Durand........................ 2.50 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger ........................00 3.50 
Field Book of Illinois Wild Flowers.......................... 1.50 
Spring Flowers of Minnesota—Rosendahl.................... 1,00 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey.........00000.00000000. 15.00 
Problems of a Rock Garden—Wilderv........... — Lan 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Our Natural Resources—Parkins et al...................... $ 5.00 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bailey........................ 2.25 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise................... 5.50 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres...................c:00000 3.50 
Tree Crops—Smith 1.49 
Ranger Trails—Riis 4.00 





A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won—Kinney...... 4.00 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its 
members. Prices quoted are not guaranteed, but to the best of our knowledge are correct. 
A more complete list of recommended books is available on request. Members ordering 
books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 
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"QQ" 
MOTOR 
GRADER 


: HE RESTRY ENGI 


Operates 
Effectively on Steep Grades... Hair- 
pin Curves... At High Altitudes 
@ The "99' 


job. It will go places 


askKS no iavors 1n any test onany 
io things heretofore 
; ee P 
considered far beyonc oft any motor 


from Maine 


who have seen the New “99's 


graders. Men in tl] 
to California... 
spectacular performance on their toughest road 
building and maintenance jobs, agree that here, 
at last, is a motor grader that really solves the 
unique problems of winding mountain road and 
trail construction 


Here are a few of the time and labor saving 


THE AUSTIN-WESTE 
1803 Barrows retiree MACHINERY CO 


complete - 
: ance st 


‘the New ‘< Moto: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“99” . Efficient 
operation on grades that would stall the con- 


ventional grader 


advantages the New assures 
Safe operation on hairpin 
turns that other motor graders can only nego- 
Ability to side shift the 


fully loaded blade to either side without stop- 


tiate by backing up. 
ping to make adjustments... Performance that's 
far ahead of any other motor grader at high alti- 
tudes Grading of super-elevated curves with- 
out gouging or wasting. The 99" does all these 
things...also serves as a snow plow, bulldozer, 
stump puller and tractor for pulling a blade 
grader or sheep's foot 


roller rapidly and 


economically because its revolu- 
tionary four wheel drive and four 


BY de, 


like Ayes 


wheel steer provide enormous in- 
crease in traction and maneuver- 
ability. Write for proof and details. 
THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


Aurora, Illinois 





